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NEW WORLDS TO CONQUER 




































































































































































































































Saturn, or the newly discovered planet, may still be Sat 
out of reach. But for Mimeograph users there are tt 
always new worlds to conquer. The solution of your HHH 













































































present sales or organization problem may be a matter of 
















































































greater range. And that’s where the Mimeograph counts. 
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Anything that can be written, typewritten or drawn in 




































































line, it reproduces at the rate of thousands every hour. Hi 







































































Mimeotype, and the new Cellotype, its great stencil sheets, 







































































now make possible a lower cost mimeographing than ever 
















































































before. Let us tell you how you may put this great business 
























































getter and organizer to work for you. It requires no trained 






















































































operator, and it assures privacy for confidential work. Why 





















































not widen your scope of action now? Address A. B. Dick 










































































Company, Chicago, or *phone branch office in any principal city. 
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Editorials 


Will June wed the United States 
to prosperity? 


A prediction: A big rise in stocks 
will come in the Fall. 


The Winter of our discontent 
should be near an end. 


Well done, Parker Gilbert! 


Congress doesn’t seem to be 
Hoover's only hoodoo. 


Don’t sell commodities short. 


oe 


Aviation may shortly get its second 
wind. 


The best oil stocks look good. 


A vetoed tariff is among the possi- 
bilities. Hoover, however, hasn't 
proved a fighter. 


Returning prosperity is not break- 
ing the speed limit. 
Building is rising. 


If only there was a market for 
hate, what a boom Europe would be 
enjoying! 

Cheap money is one elixir of en- 
lerprise. 


United States investors don’t feel 
overly friendly towards German 
reparation bonds unendorsed by the 
Allies. 

The dole keeps Britain in the dol- 
drums. 


Canada, among others hit by our 


skyscraping tariff, would like to can 
United States imports, 


Does Mussolini as aspire to succeed 
the Kaiser as Europe s War Lord? 

To play safe, get vacations over 
early, 
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$3.50 
Black and 
earl 
(Other models 
at prices 
down to 50c) 


Chicago, Illinois 


Dur-O-Lite.” 




















HANDS 
WRITE 


DUR-O-LITE 


This it De, A. P. 
Haake, well known 
economist and manag- 
ing director of The 
Furniture Manufac- 
turers Association 


with HIS Dur-O-Lite. 


THAT 







use 


WW ISE sales managers recognize the human‘side 
of business. Experience has taught them that buyers are 
human beings—persons of authority who write with 
authority, unhampered by routine! 

They know that products and services being equal buying 
is influenced by Good Will—the business friendships 
which protect against competition and insure the profits 
— come with re-orders,—regardless of salesmen’s 
calls. 

Many of the WISEST sales managers obtain the good 
will of their customers and prospects with Dur-O-Lite 
pencils—the most acceptable gifts which can be made to 
“hands that write.” 

We have prepared a booklet which sales executives will 
find an interesting guide to the human side of buyers. 
We call it “Hands that write use Dur-O-Lite” and it not 
only describes these finest of mechanical pencils in detail 
but tells the methods by which many of the greatest 
businesses in America are using them to secure the 
profits of Good Will. It points out the way by which 
YOU can obtain new business and repeat orders at 
lowered costs. 


The coupon will bring it to 
your desk by return mail. 


DUR-O-LITE PENCIL COMPANY 


4541 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Eastern Sales Office Western States Representative 
26 Cortlandt St. Bert M. Morris Company 
New York City 415 Transportation Bldg. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


DUR-O-LITE PENCIL COMPANY 
4541 Ravenswood Avenue 


Please send by return mail your guide to the profits of Good Will, — “Hands That Write Use 
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Ahead 


With the 
Forbes Editors 


‘J. HE next issue of ForseEs will 

have an interview with W. Alton 
Jones, who will be the new president 
of the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation, succeeding Matthew S. Sloan. 
As the operating head of the Cities 
Service Company with its ramifica- 
tions throughout the United States 
the new leader of the electrical utili- 
ties will discuss problems of the 
moment. 

The industry has been running into 
a recession, both in demand for elec- 
tricity and in turn-over of capital, 
making it necessary for the devising 
of new markets and methods. With 
the convention held in San Francisco 
this year it will be possible for 
Easterners to study the progressive 
Pacific Coast companies that have 
met competition and rural needs in 
a way that demonstrates that private 
operation is sound fundamentally. 

The next issue will also have an 
article on Hooverizing the Weather, 
which deals not at all with anything 
that the President has done with 
respect to the favorite topic of con- 
versation, but with what electric 
power has done to make life in Wash- 
ington and sultry places more toler- 
able. It is one of the newer dis- 
coveries. 

Giant coils of pipe are being laid 
to take natural gas from Southern 
fields into the populous Northern 
cities to compete with coal, oil and 
even electricity as fuel and light. 
Some of the more recent develop- 
ments will be reviewed. 

That, and some personal observa- 
tions about the lives of our utility 
executives, will comprise the special 
articles dealing with our electric 
utility leaders. 


E. WALTERS, of Purdue, 

e president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Placement and Personnel 
Officers, estimates that the average 
monthly salary to start in industry 
for engineering graduates of Cornell, 
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Will Stocks Break 


Their November Lows? 


OME market commentators are now predicting that a large number 
of stocks will continue to decline until they have broken through their 


lows of last November. 


These observers assert that many securities are still priced absurdly high— 
that business is very poor and will continue at a low ebb for many months. 


These economists look to see stocks priced on a sane basis—a basis which they 


declare has not yet been reached. 


Is there indeed a possibility that recent drastic reactions are only a fore- 


runner of what is to come? 


What, specifically, should now be done with the following stocks: 


GENERAL MOTORS 
RADIO CORP. 

PACKARD 

NATIONAL BISCUIT 
PHILLIPS PETROLEUM 
WARNER BROS. PICTURES 
PARAMOUNT 

UNION CARBIDE 

BENDIX AVIATION 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 
WALGREEN 

REMINGTON RAND 

UNITED AIRCRAFT 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
NATIONAL POWER & LIGHT 
UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT 
AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER 
AMERICAN TOBACCO 


The near and long term outlook for the general market and for the above list 
of securities is summed up in our Current Stock Market Bulletins, copies of 
which will be sent to you free of charge. Simply fill out and mail the coupon. 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Chimes Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 





INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 642, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Kindly send me specimen copies of your Current 
Stock Market Bulletins. Also a copy of “MAK- 
ING MONEY IN STOCKS.” This does not 


obligate me in any way. 
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Important: Print your name and address plainly so you will be sure to get 
this material. , 
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WE PENSIONED THE 
PICTURESQUE 


Punka 


It 1s OvER thirty years now since a famous Lon- 
don firm came to us to electrify the pumka—that 
ancient one-servant power contrivance which 
was then the only ‘“‘fan’’ which the destructive 
humid climate of India did not uselessly impair 
within a few months’ time. The problem was 
not without its difficulties—but that was why it 
had been brought to us. We went to work with 
a will—and it is a matter of record that many of 
those first heavy-duty electric ceiling fans we 
built for our client are still giving good service— 
despite thirty years of corrosive tropic humidity 
and continuous day and night operation. Our 
archives are full of such achievements—which 
may explain why so many manufacturers face to 
face with “‘impossible’’ conditions, come to us 
for special application fans and motors. 


If you have a problem in electrical-motored ma- 
chinery , come to Robbins & Myers. We offer you 
the facilities of a completely modern plant, and 
the experience of 32 years’ precision manufacture 
in designing, building and applying electric mo- 
tors, generators, fans, and electrical appliances 


Robbins & Myers. Ine. 


Springfield, Ohio Brantford, Ontario 


1878 1930 





MOTORS, FANS, HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS AND CRANES 
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Carnegie, and Purdue is $137.59 
based on reports for three years, 

This is the month when parents 
and the newly graduated college men 
begin to find out what return they 
will get on their investment of about 
$160,000,000 in education and cul- 
ture. Some concerns place a pre- 
mium on scholarship but Floyd L. 
Carlisle, noted utility man, is one of 
the school that believes four years in 
college is a handicap to a young man 
entering business. 

The point is debatable. By Fall we 
will known better what has happened 
to the Hundreds of thousands of 
scholastically trained men and women 
who want to fit in the practical world. 


MERICANS, in spite of much 

opinion to the contrary, are 
among the most provident people in 
the world. They are providing for 
110 billion dollars of life insurance 
for their beneficiaries or for their 
own less active years. There is 
no room for any doubt that the 
people of the United States, an in- 
suring people, will begin to lay aside 
funds on a generous scale for safe- 
guarding the aged as well as the 
young against inevitable loss of in- 
come. 

Mr. Crowther’s articles, which will 
conclude in the next issue, have given 
a strong dissenting view from the 
easily accepted idea that since the 
State will provide, why should the 
business man be concerned. He has 
pointed out some of the consequences 
of so trustful an attitude. 

The Akron (Ohio) Beacon Jour- 
nal makes this comment: 

“If business, itself, cannot correct 
the thing, then we submit that old 
age pensions and many other schemes 
of state aid are inescapable.” 

This editor sees revolution on one 
hand, and State Socialism on the 
other, mainly as the result of chronic 
unemployment. He concludes: 

“The man on the street is no longer 
a happy person. He has lost confi- 
dence in politics, religion and indus- 
try, and he is just about ready for 
a new order of things. We have 
taught him how we can exact money 
out of the state and now he does not 
understand why if we cannot give 
him a job we shouldn’t help him to 
live. Unless we correct this situation 
there is nothing left but the state to 
step in and relieve the distress.” 


OUIS GUENTHER, owner of 

the Financial World, is now on 
a tour around the world. Forses 
has made arrangements to get his 
observations, particularly with refer- 
ence to American trade possibilities 
throughout the Orient. 






















“With -All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 
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FACT and COMMENT 


By The EDITOR 


“HOODOO AS “Hoover Luck” forsaken 
HOOVER” OR the President and has he be- 
“HOOVER come “Hoodoo Hoover’? In his 
LUCK”? first fifteen months of office the 


breaks have almost all gone against 
him. Congress has taken delight in defying him; and 
thus far he has totally failed in effective leadership. He 
promised the country “limited tariff revision,” chiefly for 
the benefit of our farmers. The Washington politicians 
have felt free to indulge in unlimited tariff tinkering, 
regardless of the President’s desires, and have succeeded 
in incurring the ire of our agricultural population, other 
large sections of the public and nearly every foreign land. 
His campaign characterization of Prohibition as a “noble 
experiment” has been scoffingly used almost every time 
bloodshed has accompanied attempts at enforcement. 

Hardly had he taken office when prosperity began to 
ebb, at first imperceptibly, then tragically violently, strew- 
ing the whole continent with unemployment, falling prices, 
depression and the severest stock market losses ever suf- 
fered. True, the President took prompt action to stay the 
ravages of panic and thereby earned applause; but his 
critics were quick to point out that the President allowed 
the boom in stock speculation to reach unprecedented 
excesses without sounding one word of caution. 

The results of the Hoover-MacDonald Naval Confer- 
ence—perhaps inevitably—have stirred a storm of protest 
in Washington and in the press. Not one of the in-+ 
numerable commissions—so numerous as to form a popu- 
lar theme for jokes—has yet achieved anything to capture 
public favor. Under Hoover’s lack-leadership the dis- 


integration of our historic two-Party government threatens 
to become so aggravated as to shake confidence throughout 
the financial and business world. 

That the United States was rushing towards disaster 
last year was plainly evident to every citizen familiar with 
economic law. Disaster would have come no matter who 


occupied the White House. President Hoover cannot 
possibly be blamed for much that has occurred. He has 
been the victim of hoodooism rather than of his own acts. 
The tide probably will turn in time. “Hoover Luck” can- 
not return a day too soon to hasten the filling of the too 
many pay envelopes now empty. 


Having done your level best, don’t let the outcome 
upset you. 


WHY HE OT long ago a young man was 
WAS made the active head of a bil- 
PLACED lion-dollar corporation. His selec- 


IN COMMAND tion caused no little surprise because 


there were in the organization other 
capable executives of far greater experience, men of 
recognized ability. The reason for his promotion over 
all other heads may interest—perhaps help—other execu- 
tives. The super-boss of the far-flung enterprise, when 
the vacancy had to be filled, weighed the merits of each of 
the more important executives and became impressed 
by the fact that never once had this particular young 
executive come to him with a selfish suggestion, but had 
frequently hatched ideas of great value to the business. 
Some of these ideas had involved the raising of the status 
of co-executives, but never his own status. Not only so, 
but although his duties brought him into very close con- 
tact with others occupying higher positions, he had never 
rubbed any of them the wrong way. He had always 
succeeded in enlisting their harmonious co-operation. 
Thus he had exercised diplomacy of a high order. His 
rapid rise had excited no jealousy, but was rejoiced in 
by everybody. So, when circumstances made necessary 
the selection of a managerial head of the whole organiza- 
tion, this young man, whose thought had been only of 
the good of the business, and whose unselfishness was 
recognized by others, was chosen. 
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WHAT DOES O you, what is money? What 
MONEY does it represent? What does 
MEAN it mean? I had a colleague in 
TO YOU? South Africa many years ago who 


measured money by the number of 
beers it would buy; when he got a raise in pay, his first 
comment was: “That means a hundred more beers a 
month.” To the philanthropist, more income is meas- 
ured by the amount of good it can do. To the starving 
mother, a little extra money means more food or clothing 
or warmth for her pinched offspring. To the miser, 
money is something to grab and hoard—nothing more. 
To the cultured educator, more money is interpreted in 
terms of more books, more travel, more intellectual riches. 
To youth, money may mean bringing matrimony nearer. 
The investor measures money by securities. To the thrift- 
less, money makes possible more extravagance. In many 
homes additional income opens visions of a wider educa- 
tion for the children. 

In short, money is transformed into the character of 
its recipient. It expands the reach of its possessor. It 
enables the wise to become wiser, the foolish to become 
more foolish. It becomes either blessing or curse, ac- 
cording to the kind of hands it falls into. 

Learn an individual’s interpretation of money and you 
learn that individual’s philosophy of life. 

What does money mean to you? 


’Tis better to give the other fellow the better of it. 


Some bosses are stingier with credit than even bankers. 


THEY WENT RESIDENT GEORGE MA- 
FULL STEAM SON and H. W. Barrett, vice- 
AHEAD: president of Kelvinator, set out last 
RESULT Fall to visit every State in the 


Union to contact important cus- 
tomers, distributors, etc. They had been gone only one 
week when pandemonium broke loose in Wall Street. 
Whereas many other executives were stampeded into 
drastic retrenchment, these executives went full steam 
ahead. Mr. Mason sent a message to every man that the 
time had come to put longer spikes into his shoes. In- 
stead of dismissing men, every salesman was exhorted to 
work harder than ever before for business. How did 
this bold policy pay? In the period from October 1 to 
April 1 the corporation earned profits of $796,647, con- 
trasted with a loss of $140,145 during the same period a 
year ago. Incidentally, a similarly aggressive policy was 
decided upon by General Motors and General Electric in 
their refrigerator departments—also with gratifying re- 
sults. Had every other industry exhibited equal back- 
bone, America’s unemployment problem would have been 
less acute. 

To the intelligently daring belong—and usually go— 
the spoils. 


Make the most of the ordinary things of life or you 
won't be extraordinarily happy. 


Be a fan but not a fan-atic, empty in the upper story. 
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BUFFALO, 
SOLID, 
FRIENDLY 
CITY 


UFFALO—which the write 

has been visiting—is a solid, 
friendly city, fortunate in location, 
fortunate in transportation, forty. 
nate in the diversity of its activities 
fortunate in the character of its leading citizens. |j; 
population growth of 65,000 (to 573,000) in ten years 
has been exceeded by cities that have increased their 
municipal boundaries, but Buffalo’s area has remained 
unchanged for three-quarters of a century. Were the 
thriving towns which have sprung up around it included 
within the city’s fold, Buffalo’s growth would stand out 
much more impressively. Inside the city’s limits space 
for growth is limited, except as Manhattan grows, namely, 
skywards. This kind of growth has already set in vigor. 
ously. 

Distribution having become the pivotal problem oj 
large-scale industry, Buffalo is bound to become more 
and more favored because of its unique combination of 
transportation facilities by rail, by lake, by canal, and 
because of the ready access it gives to Canada. One is 
not astonished when told that Ford contemplates the 
erection of a big plant on an eighty-acre site tapped by 
both lake and canal, a plant for melting junked auto- 
mobiles drawn from the populous East. Already the 
Buffalo territory has attracted various heavy industries 
for which economical distribution 
sideration. 

Since cheap power has become a vitally important 
factor in modern large-scale production, it is natural, 
it is inevitable, that the whole Niagara frontier should 
act as a mighty magnet. Buffalo this year has passed 
Minneapolis as the nation’s foremost flour center. Heavy 
chemicals, steadily pushing to the front in modern life, 
are being produced here on a rapidly expanding scale, 
with the prospect that this expansion will become still 
more notable. Buffalo has been pronounced an ideal point. 
for both domestic and Canadian consumption. The poten- 
tialities of the Erie Canal are becoming better appreciated, 
and one learns that several mammoth industrial corpora- 
tions are planning to utilize it much more extensively than 
heretofore. Buffalo was quick to discern the possibilities 
of the latest form of transportation, by air. It ranks high 
as an aircraft manufacturing center, it dominates the 
world in supplying parachutes, and has developed up-to- 
the-minute airport facilities. 

But what impressed me even more than the giant 
strides Buffalo has made industrially during the half- 
decade is the public-spiritedness of many of its foremost 
citizens. They have not the exuberance of those stimulated 
by California’s sunshine, they are not of the voluble 
booster type encountered in some of our newer cities; 
but they have infinite faith in their city and in its high 
destiny. Many of them are supplementing their faith 
by works. Even heads of alien-owned enterprises have 
become infected by this prevalent civic spirit, a circum- 
stance not true in many other cities. Buffalo possesses 
enough inherited wealth to make it very substantial, finan- 
cially, yet is not in the clutch of dead hands, as are num- 
bers of New England communities. The older genera- 
tion of leaders have encouragingly admitted newer blood, 
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The World: “Taking a clock apart is easy 
__but making it go right again is the trick” 








and both are co-operating harmoniously for the advance- 


ment of the city. 
Among the many mentioned as contributing invaluably 


to the upbuilding of Buffalo were Frank B. Baird, Walter 
P. Cooke, George F. Rand, the Schoellkopf family— 
Jacob F., Jacob F., Jr., Alfred E. and Paul A.—Lewis 
G. Harriman, John D. Larkin, Jr., William H. Donner, 
William J. Conners, Edward H. Butler, Norman E. Mack, 
the Wickwire family, Frank F. Henry, Harry T. Rams- 
dell, William J. (Bill) Donovan, Oliver Cabana, jr., 


Timothy Burns, Melvin L. Baker, Edward B. Germain, 
Seymour H. Knox, Major R. H. Fleet, George Waite, 
Robert W. Pomeroy, Alex F. Osborn. 

It can be safely predicted that the next census will 
find Buffalo and the entire Niagara frontier far ahead 
of the United States as a whole in rate of growth. 


A high aim overcomes low spirits. 


Faithfulness alone yields fulness of life. 
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TEN 667°HE whole progress of civili- 
COMMANDMENTS zation, and the intimate wel- 
OF GOOD fare of the lowest worker, depend 
ORGANIZATION 


upon conserving and developing the 
qualities of leadership. The final 
justification of management, as a science, will come when 
it adds to its economic usefulness a proved contribution to 
the development of human individuality and character.” 
That was impressed upon executives attending a conven- 
tion of the American Management Association, by M. C. 
Rorty, very able vice-president of the International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corporation. He declared that jeal- 
ousies, politics and cross-purposes are still flagrant among 
the tops of many large organizations, often with conse- 
quences disastrous to the whole organization and to stock- 
holders, whereas marked progress has been made by per- 
sonnel departments in evolving the proper relationships 
lower down the organization scale. If the bosses could 
be bossed, he implied, it would make for the establish- 
ment of more harmonious and, therefore, more profitable 
relationships. He laid down these ten commandments of 
good organization: 

1. Definite and clean-cut responsibilities should be assigned to 


each executive. 

2. Responsibility should always be coupled with corresponding 
authority. 

3. No change should be made in the scope of responsibilities of a 
position without a definite understanding to that effect on the part 
of all persons concerned. 

4. No officer or employe occupying a single position in the or- 
ganization should be subject to definite orders from more than one 
source. 

5. Orders should never be given to subordinates over the head 
of a responsible officer. Rather than do this the officer in question 
should be supplanted. 

6. Criticisms of subordinates should, whenever possible, be made 
privately, and in no case should a subordinate be criticized in the 
presence of officers or employes of equal or lower rank. 

7. No dispute or difference between officers or employes as to 
authority or responsibilities should be considered too trivial for 
prompt and careful adjudication. 

8. Promotions, wage changes and disciplinary action should 
always be approved by the officer immediately superior to the one 
directly responsible. 

9. No officer or employe should ever be required, or expected, 
to be at the same time an assistant to, and critic of, another. 

10. Any officer whose work is subject to regular inspection 
should, whenever practicable, be given the assistance and facilities 
necessary to enable him to maintain an independent check of the 
quality of his work. 


We wholly understand no one. 


He who does his own thinking has others, in time, 
working for him. 


DIRECTORS, HIS editor recently wrote about 
AFTER PAUSE, million-dollar-a-year executives. 
AGREED IT mentioning various corporation 
WAS GOOD heads who get seven-figure  sal- 


aries, the view taken being that 
there are men capable of earning a million-a-year and 
more. Also, the writer added that, when he considered 
investing in stocks he liked to put his money into the 
shares of an enterprise headed by million-dollar brains. 
One corporation president—whose salary falls consider- 
ably short of a million—read the article to his board of 
directors, then asked, “What do you think of it? Isn’t it 
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good?” There was an awkward pause. Then one old. 
school director asked, “What do you want us to do about 
it?” The president, smiling, replied, “Nothing.” Imme. 
diately there was a chorus of agreement that the article 
was all right! The president and such of the directors as 
had a sense of humor enjoyed a hearty laugh. 


Sound thinking makes for sound health. 


Strive to have two flower-gardens—one of them in 
your mind. 


HE United States of Europe: 


BRIAND’S 

UNITED that dream has been brought 
STATES OF within the range of practical dis- 
EUROPE cussion by Aristide Briand’s plan 


submitted to the governments of 
twenty-six European nations. The French Foreign Min- 
ister outlines his conception of the scope, procedure and 
purposes of a European federation “built not upon the 
idea of unity but on union; that is to say, sufficiently 
supple as to respect the independence and _ national 
sovereignty of each of these States, at the same time 
assuring to all the benefit of collective solidarity for the 
settlement of political questions involving the fate of the 
European community or of one of its members.” He 
further spetifies: “The conception of the economic or- 
ganization of Europe must be directed toward this essen- 
tial aim: the rapproachement between the various Euro- 
pean economic systems realized under the friendly re- 
sponsibility of governments working in unison. 
The ideal would be the creation of a common market. 
. Under this inspiration, the rational organization of 
a European system of production and exchange, by means 
of the gradual liberation and methodical simplification of 
the circulation of goods, capital and persons under a 
single reserve according to the needs of the national 
defense of each State, could immediately be started.” 

The assurance is given—quite loudly—that the scheme 
is not in any way directed against the United States of 
America. Britain is not included in the plan, becauge the 
British Empire already constitutes a series of States knit 
together. The idea outlined by Briand is appealing. 
Whether the actual carrying out of this ideal is practic- 
able in face of the European crazy-quilt of conflicting 
interests and aspirations is very much open to question. 
Can you picture, for example, Europe’s new saber-rattler, 
Mussolini, entering into any pact which would tend in 
any way to restrict his freedom to act as an absolute 
autocrat ? 

That Europe will in course of time, however, move 
at least some distance along such a path as Briand has 
mapped out, is inevitable. It may come even sooner than 
at this moment seems feasible. 


If we get all our own way, we are liable to choose the 
wrong way. 


Heavier responsibilities help many a man to rise. 
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By JAMES D. MOONEY 


Vice-President, General Motors 
Corporation and President, Gen- 
eral Motors Export Company 


“ALF way upon a _ journey 
which was to take me around 

the globe, I came suddenly up- 
on a thing for which I had been 
searching out of the corner of my eye 
since I had left America—a frank 
appraisal of the world’s present eco- 
nomic ills, and a sensible and cour- 
ageous approach to their solution. 

It was in Java, in the Dutch East 
Indies, that Icame across this evidence 
of a willingness to look economic 
facts boldly in the face, and to trans- 
late previously prevailing standards 
into new standards which took the 
newly recognized conditions into ac- 
count. I had left the United States 
early in December, while business 
still lay too bruised by the stock mar- 
ket deflation to clearly gauge the 
damage that had been done or, to 
muster the courage to publicly admit 
it. There were signs, it is true, of 
the patient coming out of his leth- 
argy, stimulated, perhaps. by the hor- 
ror of some of the homeopathic 
hypodermics certain quacks were 
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Our Prices 
and Get to Work 


The Way the Dutch Cut 

Rubber and the Lower 

Price of Copper a Cue to 
Better Business 


proposing to administer to him; but 
as I passed through England, France, 
the Near East and India, talking with 
business leaders on land and on boats, 
the feeling grew upon me that we 
had not yet gotten at the fundamen- 
tals of the situation, and that, there- 
fore, all the arguments in parlia- 
ments, congresses and other legisla- 
tive bodies, and the panaceas hurled 
at us across the luncheon and dinner 
tables of all the civilized nations, were 
not likely to result in much perm- 
anent good. 

I carried in my mind a picture of 
the world trying to find the means to 
lift the collapsed structure back to its 
former height when, perhaps, it 
would be more sensible to salvage 
the material undamaged by the fall, 
to throw away the twisted girders 
and broken bricks, and to erect a less 
pretentious, but a stronger tower. It 
had struck me that we could build 
this edifice, and build it as it should 
be built, only as new, sound material 
was fabricated. So, when these men 
in Java with whom I talked—and 
they were rubber planters in pith 
helmets and shorts who had lived 
through many a day of lesser cata- 
clysms—began to tell me what they 
were doing, they caught and held my 
interest. 

Java found herself pinched by the 
same condition that prevailed in a lot 









of other countries—over-production. 
In her case it was rubber. She had 
more rubber than she could dispose 
of. She had more coming on. She 
had tried out a number of fancy 
schemes, and none of them had 
worked. The rubber was still on her 
hands, and there appeared to be no 
hope that it would start moving soon. 
With unusual frankness the planters 
asked themselves a few questions, 
and drew the answers from them. 
“We can’t get our present prices 
for our rubber,” they reflected. ““We 
can’t go on this way. Why not sell 
our rubber for whatever we can get? 
We don’t want to do it, but what else 
can we do? Before long, we will 


‘have established a new price level. 


We will continue to be pinched for 
a while, but we’ll at least know ex- 
actly where we stand and what we 
must do business on for the next few 
years. We'll cut our costs to a point 
where we can do business and make 
a fair profit at that level.” 


HERE it was, as simple as the 
business formula of any success- 
ful cross-roads merchant. There is 
nothing new about it; it is as old as 
the Phoenicians and the history of 
the exchange of goods. It struck me 
as the best guide-post out of the 
morass I had yet found. 
The Dutch in, Java unbuttoned 
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their white collars and got down to 
work on the new basis they had elec- 
ted for themselves. It meant sweat- 
ing over the problem of cutting costs 
all along the line. It meant, at the 
outset, smaller daily profits and a 
lower daily wage, but it meant at least 
a fair profit and a steady wage, which 
certainly means more in the long run 
than sporadic periods of profit and 
employment eaten up by long periods 
of loss and unemployment. 

I cannot get these enterprising 
Dutch out of my mind. I am con- 
vinced that they have found the right 
answer. But suppose for a moment 
it turns out that they haven’t—that 
they are wrong in their firm belief 
that the world itself, in addition to 
their own little world of rubber plan- 
tations, is settling down to an era of 
lower price levels? The very fact 
that they have gone back to work and 
that they are working harder and 
longer hours than during the fat 
years, cannot help but give them a 
momentum which will carry them 
forward, even if the price level rapid- 
ly rebounds. They stand to lose 
nothing whatsoever. Every inch of 
progress is pure gain. 


T seems to me that the present 

price-level situation in which the 
world finds itself to-day can be estab- 
lished as a point on the dotted line in 
the chart which is included in this 
article. If we assume that the lower 
black line, which rises steadily, rep- 
resents the normal line of real values 
existing in the world, or the average 
actual standard of living based upon 
the integration of individual produc- 
tivity, then this dotted line represents 
the varying price levels which prevail 
from time to time—or what might be 
called the fluctuating dollar value pro- 
jection’ of the true economic condi- 
tion. The upper black line shown in 
the chart represents the force of 
human desire, exerting a constant up- 
ward pull upon the line of real val- 
ues, and in turn being pushed up- 
ward to a degree always just out of 
reach by the steadily rising standards 
of living. 
dollar values reveals the manner in 
which, in the past, it rose above real 
values, resulting in decreased pur- 
chasing power of the dollar to a point 
from which, with the maladjustments 
that resulted, it has now toppled 
abruptly. I feel 
justified in the belief 
that this dip of the 
dollar value has now 
carried it below the 
line of real values. 
The rate of progress 
of dollar values back 
toward the normal 
line of real value will 
be influenced by the 


The fluctuation of the’ 


Price Level 





celerity with which the world recog- 
nizes its position, and by the earnest- 
ness with which all countries go to 
work to rectify it. It is quite con- 
ceivable—in fact I believe it is quite 
inevitable—that the momentum of 
this effort will be so great that we 
shall be carried once more above the 
normal, and that, some years hence, 
we shall be due for another drop back 
for another readjustment in turn. 
But I believe that as we profit by ex- 
perience and cling to the realization 
that individual productivity is the true 
basis of the line of real values, the 
fluctuations of the dollar value will 
be less and less above or below the 
line of real values. 


HE belief that the cycle of high- 

er wages, higher prices and 
shorter working hours can be wound 
on up like a spiral staircase to the 
Heaven of all play and no work 
where mechanical contrivances deliv- 
er an exotic banquet to our sumptu- 
ous couches three times a day, has 
grown to be almost a fetish with a 
lot of us in America. Too many of 
us have lost sight of the fact that 
human productivity is the only real 
force which can lift the standard of 
living. The results of the application 
of machines to the increase of human 
productivity have been so amazing 
and complex that we have forgotten, 
in our awe, what was at the bottom 
of it. We have gotten into the habit 
of thinking that some mysterious 
forces which we label “economic fact- 
ors” are at work, and that if we can 
only isolate them, and put a collar on 
them, they will keep on pulling us up 
to the clouds. 

I am convinced, from my observa- 
tions in far-off Java, that it is about 
time for us to sit down on the wab- 
bling spiral staircase and inquire 
whether we have not over-discounted 
the increase in human productivity 
from the development of machinery 
and forced the price we place upon 
that productivity and its products, 
somewhat beyond their true value. 

It seems to me that the surest way 
to start back climbing the stairs again 
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is to take our cue from those Jay. 
anese rubber growers to sell at the 
market, establish that level, adjust 
our costs to meet tt and go on. | 
think we have had just recently in 
this country an excellent example of 
the bold recognition of this principle, 
and I want to congratulate our 
friends in the copper industry on the 
wisdom they have shown in cutting 
the price of their product overnight 
from eighteen cents to fourteen cents 
a pound. I have no doubt whatsoever 
that the result will be that the world 
will start buying copper again, and 
that the copper industry will begin 
actively to climb the staircase. The 
individual business man in this coun- 
try, who conducts a relatively small 
enterprise, is likely to recognize and 
act upon this principle more quickly 
than the complex institutions which 
contain, by reason of their very size, 
so much momentum and so much in- 
ertia, and for this reason, particular- 
ly, I am ready to take my hat off to 
the leaders of the copper industry 
who have so quickly seen the point 
and acted upon it. 


UTTING costs to meet cut 
prices means, more importantly 
than a reduction in personnel, that 
the man at the head of the business 
and the minor executives and clerks 
who work for him, have got to unbut- 
ton their white collars; and that the 
men in the factories have got to hitch 
up their overalls, and that all of them 
from top to bottom have got to go 
ahead and do a harder and more pro- 
ductive day’s work. If profits are go- 
ing to be produced upon a lower price 
level, it isn’t going to be any five-day- 
a-week job, and it probably isn’t go- 
ing to be accomplished on the golf 
courses of the nation. 
Unless, erroneously, we associate 
the term “standard of living” with a 
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LEXANDER LEGGE believes 
Ain physical efficiency. In 
Washington he has located himself 
at a hotel which is exactly half-way 
between the White 
House and his of- 
fice. He believes 
in keeping his work 
arrangements with- 
in‘the smallest geo- 
graphical compass 
possible. 

At 7 o'clock he 
leaves his hotel and 
goes to the White House where he 
forms an energetic and enthusiastic 
member of the “medicine ball cabi- 
net,” of President Hoover. He goes 
to the lawn in the rear of the White 
House and, although sixty-four, he 
tosses the balls about energetically 
for twenty minutes. 

Next he walks to his hotel where 
he has breakfast. He reaches his of- 
fice at about 8:30 and stays at work 
until lunch time. He arranges to 
dine with those with whom he is do- 
ing business. Then he goes back to 
his office where he works throughout 
the afternoon. At dinner time he 
again dines with those with whom 
he has business. Afterwards he 
spends the evening with still others 
with whom he has business. 

Alexander Legge sticks to his rou- 
tine regardless of his friends and 
equally regardless of his enemies. He 
is not lacking in humor nor in being 
able to see the humorous side of his 
troubles. Of one of his severest crit- 
ics he said: 

“T’ll say for him that he’s an Ital- 
ian flea. He’s only a flea, it is true, 
but he’s an able-bodied and wonder- 
ful one.” 


As for his good nature when under 
Congressional fire he has another for- 
mula: “I sometimes lose my temper 
among my friends, but I never lose it 
among my enemies.” And to that 
rule he adheres. 


Although sticking to his business 
from rising time to retiring time, he 
believes in the policy of the open of- 
fice door. 

“When I was running the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company there 
never was any responsible person, in 
the organization or out of it, whether 
he was a high executive or a begin- 
ner at the bottom, who couldn’t see 
me. I still believe in this same 
policy.” 





LITTLE BITS ABOUT 


BIG 
MEN 






ILLIE HOPPE, the famous 

billiardist, was discussing the 
game in which he was a champion for 
many years: 

“A newspaperman asked me an in- 
teresting question one day. ‘Hoppe, 
he inquired ‘what gives you your 
wonderful eyesight ?” 

“My eyesight isn’t any better than 
yours,’ I answered him. 

“Tt must be,’ he insisted. ‘You 
could never make those close shots if 
it wasn’t.’ 

“T explained to him that good eye- 
sight was of minor importance in 
billiards, perhaps about ten per cent. 
of a billiardist’s equipment. Ninety 
per cent. of his game lies in his stroke. 
If he is stroking well he can shut his 
eyes, providing he knows where the 
balls are lying, and make the shots. 
Furthermore, after making one shot, 
he will, if he is stroking well, know 
exactly where the balls are lying with- 
out even looking at the table.” 


ROM his office high above 
Columbus Circle in New York, 
Ernest H. Miller, president of the 
Parmelee Transportation Company, 
which controls the 
Yellow Cab com- 


panies in New 
York, Chicago, 
Cleveland, _ Pitts- 


burgh and other 
cities, contends he 
has the greatest 
view in all New 
York. 

This former newsboy and school 
teacher, who has risen to head the 
largest operating taxicab organization 
in the world, pointing out the pano- 
rama of Central Park, exclaims “Why 
I have 209 gardeners working for me 
all year round.” 

He directs the operations of 5,000 
taxicabs which last year traveled 
more than 200,000,000 miles, the 
equivalent of a round trip from. the 





earth to the sun, and then about 28 
round trips between the earth and the 
moon for good measure. 


Mr. Miller was born in La Rue, 
Ohio. He sold newspapers and, as a 
young boy, worked for Mrs. Warren 
G. Harding when the wife of the late 
President Harding was circulation 
manager of the Marion, Ohio, “Star.” 
He attended New York University 
and later taught school in Bradford, 
Pennsylvania. 


It was in 1909 that Miller entered 
the taxicab. business in Newark, New 
Jersey. From then on his rise was 
rapid. 


ILLIAM CHILDS, co-founder 
of the $37,000,000 restaurant 
chain which bears his name and who 
is now starting a new chain, was born 
a farmer’s son and 
has had a life-long 
interest in agri- 
culture. It extends 
even to aiding the 
promotion of cul- 
tivation in India. 
More than a 
score of years ago, 
in 1906, to be ex- 
act, he and a young’ man named 
Charles D. Thompson were enjoying 
a morning horseback ride on the 
Childs estate near Bernardsville, New 
Jersey. The younger man after grad- 
uation from Princeton and post-grad- 
uate work at Columbia wanted to be 
a missionary. During the ride he 
told Mr. Childs of his ambition. 


There was a great opportunity for 
service in India, he pointed out, where 
agricultural methods were particular- 
ly backward and where a teacher of 
economics could do much. The Agri- 
cultural Institute at Allahabad pro- 
vided such an opportunity. Because 
he liked Mr. Thompson and approved 
of the young man’s energy and 
enthusiasm, Mr. Childs agreed to 
finance him. 

That was twenty-four years ago. 
Ever since then the famous restaur- 
ateur has continued his financial and 
moral support of the work. 

His protege is now professor of 
political economy at Ewing Christian 
College, Allahabad, and lecturer at the 
University of Allahabad. Professor 
Thompson is accounted one of the 
most popular missionaries there. 

He remained at his post during the 
rioting in Allahabad. He will report 
on the progress of the work to Mr. 
Childs this Summer. 
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A view of 
the Bayway 
oil refinery 


What the OIL Industry 
MUST DO 


HE position held by 

Walter C. Teagle, presi- 

dent of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, is 
many times more important to- 
day than when he was installed 
at the age of 39 in 1917. 

Although the old Standard 
Oil Company was cut into 33 
parts, Teagle has developed his 
company to greater magnitude 
than the parent company ever 
attained. In 1917, when he took 
hold, production of the New Jersey 
and affiliated companies was 9,000,000 
barrels of crude oil; last year it was 
over 100,000,000 barrels. Total divi- 
dends paid in the twelve years have 
approximated $400,000,000 ; and total 
earnings are estimated to have come 
near the billion-dollar mark. The 
Standard’s shipping fleet is the 
largest privately-owned under the 
American flag (excluding Shipping 
Board tonnage), while the combined 
fleets of its affiliated companies bring 
the total tonnage to 760,696 gross, a 
figure exceeded only by Hamburg- 
American, North German Lloyd and 
Ellerman’s Lines. 
Of the world’s total production of 





Walter Teagle Discusses Over- 

production, Security Values, 

Future Profits and the Policies 
of Standard Oil 


By B. C. FORBES 


1,483,152,385 barrels of petroleum 
last year, the United States accounted 
for 67.54 per cent.; Venezuela, 9.26 
per cent.; Russia, 6.85 ; Mexico, 3.03 ; 
Persia, 3.05; Roumania, 2.42; Dutch 
East Indies, 2.47; Colombia, 1.37; 
Peru, .90; Argentine, .59 ; and others, 
2.58. 

And Teagle’s company is, of 
course, easily the largest ofall. 

Were you to ask Mr. Teagle to ac- 
count for the phenomenal success of 
Standard Oil under his direction, he 
probably would reply similarly to 
John D. Rockefeller wher I put a 
like question to him: “I never spent 
time dreaming big dreams of what 
the distant future might bring, but 
did each day’s work as it came along 





the best I knew how—always, 
of course, watching for oppor- 
tunities and trying to create op- 
portunities, exercising such 
foresight as our commonsense 
suggested.” 

Mr. Teagle would also em- 
phasize the helpful part played, 
not only by his associate execu- 
tives, but by the rank-and-file 
workers. 

He would point out that the 
reason he can leave 26 Broadway at 
any time on any mission, pleasure or 
business, is that his associates are en- 
tirely capable of carrying on success- 
fully without him—‘perhaps better 
than when I’m around,” he would be 
as likely as not to add. 

As already told, one of his first 
acts as president was to set an indus- 
trial representation plan into motion. 
At the first conference of the execu- 
tives and wage earners, when the ex- 
ecutives were hosts at a banquet, 146. 
were present, of whom half were 
representatives of the workers chosen 
by baliot. 

The “carta of industrial democ- 
racy” then jointly agreed upon, set up 
an employment department for each 
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of the company’s works to engage 
new workers and to act as a clearing 
house in transferring employees ; spe- 
cified the few flagrant offenses for 
which suspension or dismissal could 
be imposed, and laid down that for 
other offenses no employee could be 
discharged until after investigation by 
the employment department and the 
approval of the superintendent of the 
works; stipulated that all wage ad- 
justments would be made in joint con- 
ference with the employees’ repre- 
sentatives, subject to approval by the 
directors; and agreed that joint con- 
ferences of employee and company 
representatives be held in each of the 
works at least quarterly, and a gen- 
eral conference of all representatives 
from all works annually, at the call 
of the president. 

Standard Oil employees enjoy in- 
surance, sick benefits, an annuity 
plan, and the privilege of buying 
shares on easy and advantageous 
terms. To encourage saving, the 
company adds toward the purchase 
of its stock fifty cents to each dollar 
saved by an employee—an extraor- 
dinarily generous arrangement, very 
rare in the history of industry in any 
country. 


OW Walter Teagle’s mind and 
heart function towards wage 

earners can be gathered from these 
sentences which fell from his lips: 

“Industrial peace, like peace be- 
tween nations, must depend upon 
mutual sympathy and understanding 
between all sections of industry, upon 
approaching a larger measure of in- 
dustrial democracy. The day 
of achievement by brute force 
has gone. Many men hand- 
ling labor in the past did not 
follow the Golden Rule. They 
were arbitrary and dictatorial 
with labor just because they 
were in a position to be so. 

“The worker has a right to 
a voice in the governing of the 
affairs relating to his job. We 
have agreed with our wage 
earners that in future all 
changes in pay, whether up or 
down, shall be made in con- 
ference with the representa- 
tives of the men affected. The 
majority of workers are fair. 

“It helps to lower costs to 
treat men right. There is no 
substitute for fair wages. It 
pays to pay well. It has al- 
ways been our settled policy 
to pay wages as high as or a 
little higher than those paid 
by other employers in the 
locality. 

“Our motive in establishing 
the labor relationship plan 


with its benefits to employees 
was based, 


not on_ philan- 





thropy, but solely on what we be- 
lieved to be sound business judgment. 
We don’t try to do things for our 
employees ; we try to do things with 
them. Labor is learning that the less 
it produces the less there is to be 
divided, the less to go round. The 
problem of the future will be appro- 
priately to apportion our wealth on 
equitable terms. 


‘ssrENHE place of the wage earner 
as an important and integral 
part of the organization should have 
at least the elements of permanence 
in it. The more contented a workman 
is—the freer he is from worry—the 
more thoughtful, progressive and am- 
bitious he is, the better his work will 
be and the better it will be for every- 
one however remotely concerned. 
“Are we to leave the problem of 
the maintenance of the worker, after 
his working life is over, unsolved and 
let the unrest it occasions continue? 
Is there not a better way? The 
worker who is laid aside must be 
maintained. It is inequitable that it 
should be otherwise. He must be 
maintained from the product of the 
active capital and labor of the coun- 
try—for this is the source from 
which his maintenance must come— 
rather than from general taxation.” 
How the workers themselves feel 
towards President Teagle was 
brought home to the writer on one 
occasion when a letter from an out- 
sider was published criticising certain 
lay-offs at Standard Oil’s Bayway re- 
finery (Elizabeth, N. J.) during .a 
period of depression. Mr. Teagle re- 


’ Oil in cans en route to the inte- 
rior of China from Standard Oil 
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plied to the criticisms, and at the next 
joint conference a resolution was 
drawn up and sent to Mr. Teagle 
(and a copy sent the writer) reading, 
in part: 

“It was moved and seconded, and 
the motion unanimously carried, that 
a committee from the Joint Confer- 
ence be appointed to draft a letter to 
you expressing its full concurrence 
with your statements. We appreci- 
ate the considerations which our 
company gives its employees, in the 
way of benefits, stock acquisition 
plan, etc. We also appreciate the 
company’s labor policy, which recog- 
nizes and rewards ability, and at the 
same time gives due consideration to 
service, especially to those employees 
who have worked for the company 
for ten years or more. The recent 
lay-offs have been made in strict ac- 
cordance with these policies. The 
Joint Conference of the Bayway Re- 
finery feels that the criticisms have 
been entirely unwarranted and that 
you have answered them in a most 
excellent manner.” 

The modern axiom, “An unpopu- 
lar president is an unprofitable pres- 
ident,” applies to President Teagle, 
in reverse. 


HEN I asked one of his long- 

time, intimate associates to ac- 
count for his chief’s rise to the top, 
he replied: 

“A man of mediocre ability run- 
ning a country flour and feed store 
just couldn’t dodge success if he 
worked as hard as Teagle. Having a 
head packed with brains, having also 
that valuable attribute which 
so seldom accompanies brains 
—commonsense—plus his 
overwhelming zeal for work, 
: Mr. Teagle is a good deal of 
a superman. In addition to 
all of the copy-book maxims 
for success, his biggest asset 
is his self-confidence. It isn’t 
vanity; it is a serene and un- 
conscious conviction that any- 
thing he puts his hand to he 
can do. A leader less sure of 
himself tosses about in bed 
worried even in his repose by 
his business problems. Tea- 
gle’s sleep is like the purring 
of a Rolls-Royce engine — 
rhythmic and easy, a man per- 
fectly at rest. His friends 
never yet saw a crisis‘ that 
robbed him of his ability to 
sleep soundly. 

“He likes trouble. One day 
when an official was complain- 
ing bitterly of a competitor’s 
tactics, Teagle remarked: 
‘Wouldn’t it be fine if there 
was no gasoline? Then there 
wouldn’t be any trouble.’ One 
of his vices is getting his own 
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work done and then stealing work 
from the desk of some subordinate. 

“No man can work at high pressure 
all day and most evenings continu- 
ously without impairing his health 
and his efficiency. So, at quite fre- 
quent intervals, Teagle makes for the 
wide open spaces and stays a fort- 
night or a month. It’s part of his 
system. He comes back with his 
giant frame refreshed and an enthu- 
siasm for starting things that is em- 
barrassing for those who have not 
been away. His holidays serve much 


of a fighter training for a champion- 
ship bout. 

“He can carry on a conversation 
about one thing and think about 
something entirely different. Every 
morning on his way to work he plays 
bridge. He plays a pretty good game, 
too, and appears oblivious even of 
his atrocious pipe; but as likely as not 
his brain is planning his day’s pro- 
ram. 

“Teagle has one other quality that 

makes him loved: he is human. On- 
slaughts by his biggest competitors 
are part of the day’s work, but a mis- 
fortune to one of his own business 
family troubles him deeply. When a 
man packs so much into a friendly 
pat on the back that it is worth more 
than a raise in salary, he has a smart- 
stepping organization. His men like 
money, of course, but they work for 
results and the boss’s approval. 
“All that concerns his business life. 
If anyone intimate with the family 
circle were asked -what was the great- 
est thing about Mr. Teagle, they 
would erase all the above and write 
‘Mrs. Teagle.’” (With that last 
statement the writer cordially 
agrees ). 


F ever Teagle pushed himself to 
the limit it was during the war. It 
was aptly said, “The Allies floated to 
victory on a sea of oil.” The United 
States supplied eighty per cent. of all 
the petroleum products used by the 
Allies. His priceless service as a 
member of the National Petroleum 
War Service Committee won for him 
a decoration from the French Gov- 
ernment—and this tribute from A. C. 
Bedford, head of the Committee, in 
a speech to leaders of America’s oil 
industry : 

“The difficulty of transporting oil 
to the other side was very great. It 
was the most complicated and com- 
plex task we had to face. It took 
technical knowledge of shipping, it 
took absolute knowledge of the 
available shipping and tonnage, the 
tanker tonnage of both our Allies and 
of our own country ; it took technical 
knowledge of the business itself— 
and it took a mind of great ability. 
It is due to the chairman of the sub- 





the same purpose as that of the camp — 


committee of the National Committee 
which had that work in charge that 
we should pay him tribute for the suc- 
cessful manner in which that work 
was carried on, W. C. Teagle.” 

What does the head of the largest 
oil company in the world think of the 
oil industry’s future? What needs 
to be done to insure its permanent 
stability and prosperity ? 

How does he regard oil shares as 
investments ? 


66 HE trouble with’ the oil in- 

dustry,” said Mr. Teagle, “is 
that it was born and raised to man- 
hood in the constant fear that there 
was not enough oil round the corner 
to meet next year’s demand. That 
haunting doubt always caused a rush 
to get oil out of the ground as quickly 
as possible. 

“With the application of science, 
the future of the industry has 
changed entirely. We can now see 
an indefinite period into the future 
because of the opening up of reserves 
and the ability to make one barrel of 
oil do what it took two or three bar- 
rels to do in the past. We are facing 
a period of permanent overproduc- 
tion unless the industry has sense 
enough to regulate the production of 
crude and gasoline in conformity 
with the market’s requirements. No 
matter how much you produce, the 
only fixed, definite factor is the mar- 
ket’s consuming power. We have to 
learn not to take out of the ground 
more than can be disposed of. 

“Thus you will see that the oil situ- 
ation of to-day and of to-morrow is 
entirely different from what it used 
to be. 

“How can the industry solve its 
problem? Through thoroughly 
grasping the situation, through co- 
operation, through recognition by the 
industry itself that it is better to pro- 
duce nine barrels and make a reason- 
able profit than produce ten barrels 
and sell at a loss. It may take time 
to bring home to everybody in the in- 
dustry that to produce nine barrels 
salable at a dollar and a half a barrel 
is better than producing ten barrels 
salable at only a dollar. But we are 
moving in that direction. More and 
more producers are now learning that 
it is more profitable to keep excess 
supplies in the ground than to bring 
them out of the ground and suffer a 
loss.” 

Mr. Teagle was the first oil leader 
to announce readiness to comply with 
the Federal Oil Conservation Board’s 
recent recommendation that all com- 
panies adopt six-day production in- 
stead of operating on a seven-day 
scale. 

“What do I think of oil securities 
as investments?’ Mr. Teagle re- 
peated when I questioned him. “I 
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regard them as distinctly more at- 
tractive to-day than ever before. The 
permanency of the oil industry, now 
thoroughly established, makes shares 
in the better class of oil companies as 
safe as steel or railroad or any other 
shares. 

“Feeling as I do, that there is no 
limit to the future of the oil industry, 
no limit to the potentialities of by- 
products derivable from oil itself and 
residues now having little value, I 
feel you could leave Standard Oil 
stock to your children with as great 
confidence as you could leave bonds 
or preferred stocks—and with in- 
finitely greater possibilities of future 
enhancement in market value.” 

Mr. Teagle smiled, then added: 
“The only fear is that some genius 
will come along one of these days and 
send power through the air by radio 
so that all you will have to do will 
be to drop a nickel or a quarter in a 
slot in front of your car and get a 
fresh supply of power. That would 
be the only thing cheaper than gaso- 
line power. And,” he added, again 
smiling, “there is no immediate pros- 
pect of that.” 

No man in the industry has a 
keener appreciation than Teagle of 
the potentialities of the future. Not 
only is his company spending more 
millions than any other in creating 
and encouraging a corps of research 
scientists, but this Bachelor of Science 
who thinks internationally, has effec- 


-ted an alliance with the foremost re- 


search laboratories in Germany, in- 
suring to Standard Oil exclusive 
rights in the United States of all its 
present and future processes, patents, 


inventions and discoveries of every 
kind. 


VERY recent illustration of 
Teagle’s unselfishness was re- 
vealed when a profit-sharing plan 
was inaugurated for the benefit of the 
executives and others responsible for 
the successful management of Stan- 
dard Oil.. The only official left out 
was the president—at his insistence. 
Despite his heavy and widespread 
burdens, Teagle has retained a youth- 
ful zest for life and play. His estate, 
Lee Shore, includes a farm stocked 
with thousands of chickens, ducks, 
pheasants—and hunting dogs galore. 
Mr. Teagle married Rowena Bay- 
liss Lee, of the famous Tennessee 
family of that name, and their home 
is noted for wonderful old furniture 
and furnishings and etchings. Their 
only son, Walter, Jr., (17) has in- 
herited his father’s love of the open, 
and spent the last two years at school 
in the mountainous West. 

My prediction is that Walter 
Clark Teagle has not yet, despite his 
notable achievements, reached the 
zenith of his career. 
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OLD AGE Insurance 
the Next Step 


E can take for granted in 

working out any plan to secure 

men against the hardships of 
indigent old age that the thing is not 
as good as accomplished once it is 
written down on paper. It has been 
the habit of reformers ever since 
things got into shape that needed re- 
forming—and that must have been 
very early indeed—to brush aside 
any program that did not offer in- 
stantly to achieve perfection. 

The most important of all move- 
ments is the one which looks to the 
eventual abolition of poverty. This 
is peculiarly an American conception 
and arises out of our belief in the 
essential self-respect and indepen- 
dence of that mythical creature whom 
we call the average man. We do not 
accept any condition as permanent, 
and therefore we have as a people 
utterly rejected every form of Social- 
ism, Syndicalism and Communism, 
for all of these doctrines, in effect, 
maintain—although all their adher- 
ents will vigorously deny this—a sin- 
cere belief in the inevitableness of 
the capitalistic structure of society, 
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and they merely try through various 
ways to shift the capital holdings 
from individuals to the state. 

It has been beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the doctrinaire social reform- 
ers to conceive of a state in which 
the citizens would at the same time 
be both capitalists and workers. 
This is the state which we are gradu- 
ally working toward. 

Our progression is apparently plan- 
less, and this is a source of great 
concern to those social fundamental- 
ists who hold that nothing can be 
true unless it has come about in ac- 
cordance with some doctrine. Our 
progression is not in fact planless but 
is really in accord with the modern 
practice in the physical sciences. The 
old-time physicist, it may be recalled, 
concerned himself only with evolv- 
ing theories of matter and so on, and 
was essentially a philosopher. The 
new physicist is an experimenter. In 
very big laboratories to-day you will 
find men performing elaborate ex- 


periments, and if you ask them what 
they are doing, they will frankly tell 
you that they do not know but that 
they hope to learn something from 
their work. And since that attitude 
came in, it has been discovered that 
the older physical philosophers had 
mostly wasted their time in reason- 
ing—because they did not know what 
they were reasoning about. 

The same thought carries through 
to social doctrines. It is not difficult 
to plan a perfect state in which there 
will be no rich and no poor. But to 
make such a state work requires a 
revolution in human nature. 

The little Communistic communi- 
ties which have been formed from 
time to time have always failed be- 
cause the competent refused to work 
for the incompetent. It is easy 
enough to pass laws providing money 
relief for all forms of human misery, 
but it is something else again to find 
the money. This country has for 
some years had plenty of money be- 
cause of the earnings of its people. 
Money flows readily enough for 
things which benefit the owners, but 











it quickly dries up under enforced 
levies. 

The great life insurance companies 
of the country are each year now 
paying out upwards of a billion dol- 
lars in death claims, matured endow- 
ments and other obligations against 
which they have insured. These 
enormous payments have come about 
because our people have had the fore- 
sight to save and deposit a share of 
their savings with institutions which 
were equipped to ensure against the 
inevitable contingency of death. 

These insurance payments—these 
evidences of  self-reliance—exceed 
the wages paid annually in any man- 
ufacturing industry. 

That gives an idea of what has al- 
ready been done in the way of insur- 
ing against death—without any state 
aid whatsoever. No state plan has 
ever comprehended such a sum, for 
it could not be raised in taxes during 
any one year without crippling busi- 
ness. But this sum is paid by the in- 
surance companies out of accumu- 
lated savings, and its payment repre- 
sents a benefit to everyone and a 
harm to no one. 

The insurance experience gives a 
lead as to what can be done about in- 
suring against old age. This is an 
insuring country. The insuring of 
property against fire is nearly univer- 
sal. Accident insurance is wide- 
spread, and every man who buys an 
automobile on the instalment plan 
finds that he must insure it in several 
ways and, as a rule, carries at least 
some of the insurance after the ma- 
chine is paid for. 


UR people may not know how 

insurance operates, but they 
thoroughly know what it does. Quite a 
few of the older people of the coun- 
try know more than a little about the 
actual workings of insurance, for 
they had a sad experience with the 
old assessment companies which 
were so plausibly organized. Their 
formula was simple. If one secured 
a group of ten thousand people, all 
of whom passed the usual insurance 
medical examination, then it would 
be possible to calculate with some ac- 
curacy how many of the 
group would die in each 


set-up, the plan would work, pro- 
vided enough new members were con- 
tinuously taken in to keep the average 
age of the whole body at always 
about the same level. 


HAT is just what could not be 
done—so events proved. And 
also the memberships were never 
large enough to have the deaths ap- 
proximate the mortality tables. The 
unfortunate endings of these com- 
panies spread a good deal of insur- 
ance knowledge among people who 
might not be expected to have it. In 
several corporations, committees of 
employees have inquired into the 
status of their pension funds and 
have asked the management to have 
them' taken over by insurance com- 
panies and put on the contributory 
reserve basis. They discovered that 
their old age pensions were not safe. 
Most people now know that life 
insurance cannot be managed on the 
assessment plan. They may not know 
why it cannot be so managed but 
they do know that it does not work. 
A proposal to put the state into the 
life insurance business on the assess- 
ment plan would never get a real 
hearing. The proposals to put the 
States into the old age pension busi- 
ness—which is really old age insur- 
ance—and on the assessment plan 
have received a hearing only because 
of the lack of realization that insur- 
ing against old age proceeds on pre- 
cisely the same principles as insuring 
against death and also has to be on the 
reserve basis. 

Insuring against death has become 
a custom but insuring a competence 
in old age has not become a custom, 
and by the time a man gets around to 
wondering what he is going to do 
when he is old, he discovers that, al- 
though he may purchase an annuity, 
the cost is far beyond his means. The 
cost is high because he waited so 
long. 

The price of an annuity is fixed by 
the mortality tables and the rate of in- 
terest which the insuring company 
feels that it can guarantee. At the 
time when the company begins to pay 
its annuities, it must have in hand a 
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sum which, using principal and inter- 
est, will make all the stipulated pay- 
ments over the life expectancy of the 
man. 

This necessary sum can be ac- 
cumulated in the hands of the insur- 
ance company by various methods, 
He can pay a comparatively small 
sum early in life and let it work for 
him at compound interest with the 
insurance company, or he can spread 
the payment over a number of years, 
or he can wait until he is near the 
annuity age and pay a large sum. The 
point is that an annuity cannot be 
honestly guaranteed by an insurance 
company, an industrial corporation 
or a State unless it has in hand the 
funds with which to pay it. And if 
one waits until the annuity becomes 
payable and then tries all at once to 
accumulate the fund, the costs are un- 
believably high. 

Retirement plans, whether admin- 
istered by the employer, through trust 
funds and associations, or through 
an insurance contract, all have the 
same basic principles. Here is the 
principle stated in a non-insurance 
way: 


F a working man in a city with a 

5-cent fare should ride to his em- 
ployment and back again each day, 
but, instead of paying his 10 cents 
each day, should charge it at the street 
car company’s office with the under- 
standing that, when he had attained 
the age of sixty-five and had stopped 
riding on the cars, he would then pay 
his entire bill together with 4 per 
cent. interest, compounded annually, 
he could, when he was 65 years old 
and assuming he had ridden six days 
a week for 50 years, go into the com- 
pany’s office and pay his bill with a 
check for approximately $5,000. Or 
again, suppose this working man al- 
lowed his rent of $30 a month to run 
on unpaid for fifty years, he would 
owe about $50,000 at the end of the 
time and would own nothing. 

The service rendered and the pay- 
ment therefor are ordinarily made 
concurrently and when the service is 
completed the obligation ceases. 
However, if the service be rendered 
but not paid for until 
old age, then the accu- 





year. Then the mem- 
bers could be assessed 
according to their ages © 
and the amounts for 
which they were insured 
so as to pay these death 
claims as they accrued. 
As a precaution, the pro- 
moters added a_ small 
sum to each assessment 
to provide something in 





This is an Insuring Country! 


Estimated per capita life insurance 
in force in specified nations in 1928 
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mulated bill is so large 
as to be unbelievable. 
With pensions the 
same principles apply. 
The service that entitles 
a man to a pension is 
rendered during the ac- 
tive years of employ- 
ment. If the cost of 
this pension is paid year 
by year as the service is 





the nature of a revolving 
fund. It could be shown 
conclusively that, on this 
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rendered, the cost is nat- 
urally assumed as a cur- 
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Bound for the 
Adriatic! 


O lift the curtain 

which hides the 

future of United 
States shipping, and to 
see it clearly, requires 
super-natural powers. All 
that man can do is make 
deductions. Individual 
differences in point oi 
view account for the con- 
flict of opinion at govern- 
mental conferences and 
in our chief ports. While 
the Despair Choral So- 
cieties sing lays of pessi- 
mism, the Hope Glee Clubs reply with 
cantatas of confidence and ballads of 
rebirth. Are they all correct? 

A labor leader reflects on the future 
by declaring that the personnel on 
American ships is inferior to that of 
ships of other nations. You hear a 
ship owner maintain that American 
seafaring men are as efficient as those 
on foreign ships. Both may be sin- 
cere but both are not correct. Amer- 
ican seafaring men are not perfect, 
but neither are foreign seafarers. 
American seamen will become more 
skilled just as the seafaring men of 
other nations will become more adept 
because of the concentrated efforts of 
ship owners of all nations to raise the 
standards of ship personnel. 

American shipping men are fully 
alive to the necessity of manning eff- 


What’s Ahead for U. 8S. Shipping? 


By GEORGE W. GRUPP 


Professor of Economics 
W ebb Institute of Naval Architecture 


ciently the fleet of merchantmen 
under construction, or about to be 
constructed. It is for this reason 
that much thought is being given to 
methods of providing the American 
youth with better facilities for learn- 
ing seamanship. 

Some bankers, labor leaders and 
ship owners are inclined to think that 
the future of United States shipping 
depends upon the elimination of ama- 
teur managers and struggling ship- 
ping companies, while others inform 
you that the future is bright and that 
there is no cause for worry. Both 
cannot be correct! Contentment is a 
dangerous state of mind. Progress 
is dependent upon aggressiveness 
tempered with knowledge, experience, 
fair-play and balance of judgment. 
Captain Robert Dollar, founder of 
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the Dollar Steamship 
Lines, on his 86th birth- 
day, last March, de- 
clared: “So sure am I 
of the future of America 
and Americans that I 
back my opinions with 
action. We have two 
new, ultra-modern, 
round-the-world vessels 
now under construction. 
Each will cost more than 
$8,000,000.” It is this 
kind of action which be- 
gets confidence in the 
future of American shipping. 

At the Third National Conference 
on the Merchant Marine held under 
the auspices of the United States 
Shipping Board at Washington, D. C. 
in April, H. B. Walker, president of 
the American Steamship Owners’ As- 
sociation, expressed the belief that 
United States shipping would be in a 
more advantageous position if “legis- 
lation of a character designed to assist 
in the building and operation of 
American vessels which are ineligible 
to receive the full benefits of the mer- 
chant marine act now in effect be 
drafted and submitted to Congress.” 
This bill, he continued, should pro- 
vide “for the creation of a merchant 
reserve fleet consisting of vessels di- 
vided in certain classes, sizes and 
speeds.” And these ships are to be 
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enrolled “with the Navy Department 
in the merchant reserve fleet and to 
receive compensation therefor in an 
amount not exceeding the differential 
existing between American and for- 
eign costs of building and operating 
similar vessels.” 

Frank C. Munson, president of the 
Munson Steamship Line, is of the 
opinion that the future 
of United States ship- 
ping can be made 
more secure by syste- 
matically educating 
the public and ship- 
pers that it is to their 
interests to use 
American ships. This 
is an excellent idea 
and worthy of execu- 
tion, but before this 
plan is set in motion 
the differences 


gress. Mr. 


on 
methods of pro- 
cedure must be 
ironed out. 


intense 


T. V. O’Connor, 
chairman of the 
United States Ship- 
ping Board, takes 
this view: “Within a few years the 
Board will have no more ships for 
sale. It will then be able to give its 
attention to the less spectacular but 
more important part of its duties, 
namely, the promotional, regulatory 
and development work entrusted to it 
by law, and much has already been ac- 
complished along these lines. 


66 HE future will see the Ship- 

ping Board making every ef- 
fort to. assist American ship owners to 
reduce the costs of operation, and to 
assist American ship-builders to re- 
duce the existing constructional dif- 
ferential. Our traffic problem, which 
is chiefly to get more American ship- 
pers to use American ships, will be 
greatly simplified when all our com- 
panies are in a position to offer serv- 
ice at least equal to that offered by 
our competitors. 

“Tt will be among the Board’s tasks 
to help solve this and other traffic 
problems, to handle cases of unfair 
competition and unfair practices, to’ 
develop our navigation and safety 
laws, to engage in marine research, to 
investigate methods of ship finance 
and insurance, and to perform the 
many tasks which are part of the 
Board’s more important duties in con- 
nection with the work of building up 
and protecting the American mer- 
chant marine. 

“At this time general conditions in 
world shipping give rise to consider- 
able anxiety. Freight offerings have 
fallen off to the lowest point in years ; 
there is much idle tonnage; and rates 
are low, but we look to the future 
with confidence. The difficulties 


which lie before us seem small com- 








MERICAN efforts to estab- 

lish a merchant marine 
are likely to have another over- 
hauling at the hands of Con- 
Grupp sets forth 
some of the great shipbuilding 
projects that are under way 
and suggests the need for a 
co-ordinated plan of all inter- 
ests to enable us to meet the 
competition 


older maritime nations. 


pared with those we have overcome. 
With your co-operation (he re- 
ferred to ship-owners and ship-build- 
ers), the Shipping Board wiil do its 
utmost to make the American mer- 
chant marine justify our fondest 
hopes.” 

“What do you think of the future 
of United States shipping, aside from 
your opening re- 
marks?” Mr. 
O’Connor was 
asked. After re- 
flecting he replied: 
“The future is very 
bright, provided the 
various American 
shipping interests 
do not start fighting 
among themselves.” 

E. J. McCor- 
mack, treasurer of 
Moore & McCor- 
mack Company, 
owners and oper- 
ators of the Amer- 
ican Scantic Line, 
expressed the same 
thought when he 
said there was “too 
much knocking of American shipping 
within the ranks.” : 

These incisive remarks are worthy 
of more than cursory consideration 
because the success of American ship- 
ping depends upon, not only the com- 
plete faith in the American capacity 
to accomplish, but in the co-operation 
of governmental officials, legislators, 
bankers, shippers, ship-builders, ship 
owners, operators, and the public. 

During the next 
ten years the United 
States will meet com- 
petition such as was 
never before experi- 
enced. An alliance of 
all groups interested 
in a better American 
merchant marine is in 
order. 

Aside from more 
rigid navigation laws 
and better manage- 
ment, our commercial 
and investment bank- 
ers can be of potent 
aid in the furtherance 
of an American mer- 
chant marine provided 
the shipping men seek 
their co-operation. 

Foreign shipping in- 
terests realize that the 
United States is de- 
termined to assure for 
herself a position of 
importance on the 
high seas. They will 
not allow the United 
States to achieve this 
goal without a chal- 
lenge. They have be- 
gun to use surplus 


of the 


River 
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North Atlantic tonnage in competition 
with American direct trades during 
the favorable season and to desert 
these trades during the slack part of 
the year, allowing the American lines, 
which operate a_ regular service 
throughout the year and which estab- 
lished these routes, to maintain com- 
munication between these ports dur- 
ing the balance of the year. 


O meet this competition Franklin 
D. Mooney, president of the At- 
lantic, Gulf and West Indies Steam- 
ship Lines believes that we must en- 
act legislation which will penalize un- 
fair competition and subject these for- 
eign vessels to taxation. There is 
merit in his suggestion, but we must 
not allow ourselves to resort to ex- 
treme measures if retaliation is to be 
avoided. 

We must not lose sight either of the 
pooling of foreign shipping interests 
for purposes of competition. The 
British communities of interests are 
of long standing. Now we have wit- 
nessed the Hamburg-American Line 
and the North German Lloyd pooling 
their resources. The maneuvers of 
the French and Italian shipping inter- 
ests are worthy of attention, also. 

Will United States shipping sur- 
vive competition with these concentra- 
tions? The achievement worth the 
effort for the United States is not as 
self-sufficient as some believe. Our 
standards of living have intensified 
the desire for things which are only to 
be had in other lands. American in- 

(Continued on page 36) 


A Bit of the Great Harbor of New York. 
The South Street docks on the East 
against the Brooklyn background. 


© Ewina Galloway 
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Try and Get an A-1 






College Graduate! 


ANT to hire a_ brand-new 
W college graduate? 
Looks like a good time to 


do it, this June, don’t you think? With 
the general level of employment 
what it has been, with so many ex- 
ecutives shaken out of their jobs by 
1929 consolidations, and with some 
large companies even at this date re- 
ducing their payrolls daily, the un- 
fortunate graduate of the Class of 
1930 who wants to be hired as he 
steps from the college doors, sheep- 
skin in hand, would seem to be in an 
unenviable position. 

Well—try to get one! 

You can, of course. With a sud- 
den influx of tens of thousands of 
“future executives” into the job mar- 
ket, there should be no difficulty. In 
fact there may be more just-out col- 
lege graduates applying at your in- 
formation desk this month than for 
some years past. 


UT how about a really good one? 

A man of whom you can expect 
much in the future. One who will 
take what is coming to him in the 
early days, learn your business from 
A to Z, help you to meet the big prob- 
lems that you know are coming in the 
next 10 years. 

That, you will find, is another 
story. 

A few years 
ago a successful 
business man 
still in his early 
thirties, remem- 
bering keenly 
his own job- 
hunting difficul- 
ties as a raw 
graduate of only 
a dozen years 
earlier, dropped 
in at the busi- 
ness office of his 
own college on a 
morning in May. 
Among the 
capable 


more 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


boys he might, he thought, discover 
one for whom he could “find a place” 
in his own organization. 

He interviewed one man, was dis- 
appointed. A couple more—no bet- 
ter luck. When he had seen half-a- 
dozen, all hand-picked for him by a 
friendly dean, he began to wonder 
what had happened to the dear old 
school. For in not one of the men 
available could he discover the germs 
of business ability. 

“What is wrong?” he asked the 


dean. 


“Simply that you are months too 
late,” was the answer. “In your 
time, recent as it is, you probably had 
no conception, on Commencement 
Day, what you were going to do now 
that you were ‘educated.’ With these 
boys it is different. The best of them 
have already signed contracts to go 
with companies that come here every 
year looking for men. Each one of 
our outstanding men had his choice 
of several very definite propositions ; 
he has for some time known where 
he is going, exactly what is expected 
of him, and what he may expect in 
return. Some of the boys have even 
been lined up since junior year, 
through having worked in Summer 
vacations.” 

If this same executive, acting on a 


Young men fresh from college taken into industry 
as employees of the General Electric Company 





theory that for once in recent years 
college men would in 1930 be a drug 
on the market, were to have repeated 
his attempt this year, he would again 
have been disappointed. 


HIS year, personnel directors of 
some of our larger corporations 
will tell you, competition for the 
cream of the college crop has been 
more intense than ever. And the total 
demand has held up surprisingly well. 
The bull market in college graduates 
when, as, and if issued is still with us. 
At Columbia University they tell 
us that the only difference between 
this year and others is that whereas 
1928 demand was far ahead of 1927, 
and 1929 equally far ahead of 1928, 
1930 is merely holding up the pre- 
vious record. But, as one man whose 
responsibility it is to see that the col- 
leges are fine-tooth-combed on _ be- 
half of a $250,000,000 corporation 
points out, Columbia is in New York 
City. So is the stock market. In 
new demands for executive raw ma- 
terial, New York is not to-day typ- 
ical of the nation. In the colleges 
outside, this particular seeker has 
found his 1930 man hunt the most 
difficult in his experience. 

Why, in the face of decreased em- 
ployment opportunities, in every other 
field, at the mo- 
ment, is the de- 
mand upon the 
colleges greater 
than ever? 


The first and 
most obvious an- 
swer is that the 
companies which 
are seeking cap- 
able college 
graduates want 
them, not for to- 
day but for to- 
morrow. When 
young Mr. 1930, 
carrying his let- 
ter of instruc- 
tion from the 
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company with which he is to cast in 
his lot, reports for duty on or about 
July 1, he is usually in for at least 
six months of going to school all over 
again. Whether his employer has a 
definite training routine for him, or 
merely hands him over to a foreman 
as if he came through the regular 
employment gate, he must have his 
course of sprouts. After six months 
he may begin to come in closer con- 
tact with the management. Gillette 
Safety Razor Company, for instance, 
figures that it takes eight, ten, per- 
haps fifteen years to develop real ex- 
ecutives from college-trained raw 
material. 

Naturally, then, no company which 
expects to be still in business in 1931 
is going to let up in its search for the 
stuff of which executives are made, 
simply because corporate income of 
the last several months has been be- 
low normal. 


UT there is a further point in- 
volved. The same foresight which 
inspires progressive corporations to 
go out in search of the best the col- 
leges have to offer them, also bids 
them consider that five years, ten 
years, fifteen years from now, the 
administration of business will in- 
volve even more problems than it 
does to-day. Economic conditions 
have forced, and college men al- 
ready in industry have contributed 
toward, the beginning of a scientific 
approach to business problems. To- 
day this scientific approach is valu- 
able. To-morrow it will be necessary. 
Guesses, hunches, unco-ordinated 
methods will be the victim of a bear 
market that will never rise. And if 
there is anything at all in a college 
education, its worth will be more 
clearly demonstrated as the years go 
on. 
Therefore those companies which 
expect to be in the forefront of busi- 
ness ten years from now simply can- 
not let up in their search for men 
with native ability and trained minds. 
“But will the men who enter these 
companies direct from college in 1930 
be with them in 1940?” 

A nice question. 

American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Corporation’s latest estimate, 
from present experience, is that he- 
tween 62 per cent. and 63 per cent. 
of the college graduates it hires will 
be with the corporation at the end of 
five years. The biggest leakage will, 
of course, be the first year. After 
five years, only about one man in 50 
will leave each year. 

Six out of ten is probably a higher 
proportion than most companies re- 
tain. Gillette Safety Razor Com- 
pany, for instance, has reported that 
of 22 men hired within “four or five 
years,” 14 were still on the job at 





the end of the time. This does not 
ot course mean that all 14 will re- 
main throughout five years of serv- 
ice. Six of them have been reported 
as “doing remarkably well,” three 
“quite satisfactorily,” four still on 
probation, and one definitely settled 
down into a comparatively minor 
position. 

The net results achieved by those 
companies which have sought to bring 
college graduates into their organiza- 
tions seems to indicate that if men 
are picked intelligently, treated well, 
and developed with care, a gratifying 
percentage does stay on the job and 
repay, in abilities, the investment that 
has been made in them by their em- 
ployers. 


Perhaps the most interesting fact 
about all of this is that the deter- 
mined, competitive search for college 
graduates who can really deliver the 
goods is still carried on by a relatively 
small group of corporations. Col- 
lege deans will tell you that by and 
large men who are about to graduate 
prefer to go with smaller companies. 
Edwin M. Herr, president of 
the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, has said 
that the smaller company has a 
distinct advantage in that it usually 
has a more definite idea of what it 
can do with any particular boy. Yet 
such organizations as General Elec- 
tric, Westinghouse, Union Carbide 
and Carbon, A. T. & T., du Pont, 
U. S. Rubber, and a few of the larger 
banks, are the ones which systematic- 
ally and persistently seek the best 
brains from the best colleges, leaving 
the less promising youngsters to find 
their way into less aggressive organi- 
zations. Many of these companies, 
it is true, seek especially for the tech- 
nically trained men, and it is in the 
engineering and technical schools that 
the search for men is keenest. But 
they are in the market for executive 
timber too. 


O tense did the struggle for col- 

lege topnotchers become, last year, 
that a number of the corporation rep- 
resentatives. who had been getting in 
each other’s way decided it was time 
to get together and talk about pro- 
cedure. In its present status, this 
business of recruiting future execu- 
tives is very much like scouting for 
the big ball teams. But there is no 
Judge Landis when something hap- 
pens that doesn’t look quite right to 
the scout whose man slips out from 
under his fingers. “A code of ethics 


is indicated,” the business doctors 
would say. 

One breach, of which there has been 
quietly voiced complaint, is that after 
the representative of a large and re- 
sponsible company comes to terms 
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with a star of to-morrow, the head of 
a smaller company may lure him away 
with promises of greater opportu- 
nity. If the opportunity really js 
commensurate with the picture that 
is painted of it, good enough. But 
is it? The loser generally feels that 
it is not. 


On. of the results of this attempt 
to smooth out some of these dif- 
ficulties is the beginning of a plan to 
co-ordinate college supply and _ busi- 
ness demand more definitely. Are the 
colleges turning out as many good 
men as American business needs? 
Are they training men in the right 
way? Can any method be developed 
whereby every wideawake corpora- 
tion can obtain its fair share of grad- 
uates, and every graduate have his 
fair choice between jobs, without the 
race becoming so fast as to become 
foolish? It is upon questions like 
these that a committee organized un- 
der the sponsorship of the American 
Management Association has been 
cogitating since last Fall. Its report 
will be completed in a few weeks, and 
presented at a Fall meeting of the 
association. 


One thing, at least, seems certain. 
There is no reason why even a very 
small business cannot attract and hold 
its fair share of capable men with 
college-trained minds, and find in 
them the same satisfaction the larger 
companies do—if the small company 
will go about it in the right way. It 
is not coincidence that a list of the 
companies which have been most ag- 
gressive in gathering in the 1930 col- 
lege crop reads like a list of stock 
market leaders. But the local retail 
business, the factory with a few hun- 
dred employees, the wholesaler, the 
building contractor, the legitimate 
real estate company, any one of these 
that has its future must base its fu- 
ture upon men. In many more cases 
than are now realized, its future ex- 
ecutives can be recruited as business 
fledglings, fresh from college. But 
unless the company which wants to 
hire one college man a year does just 
as intelligent a job as the big com- 
panies do in hiring their hundreds, it 
might better stay out of the market. 
And hiring is less than half. What 
happens to the man after he comes 
onto the payroll is the biggest test of 
all. 


The day is past when capable, col- 
lege-trained men come to your infor- 
mation desk as a gift from heaven. 
The day is not past when even the 
best of college men are distinctly raw 
material, the future value of which 
depends on the attention given to it 
while “in process.” 

And to neither of these rules is 
1930 an exception. 
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CONTINENTAL 


can better serve you 


1. There’s a Continental Can to meet every packaging need. 


2. Continental Closing Machines of various types give 
better service. 


3. Continental Research and Development Laboratories to 
assist in the solution of your problems. 


4. Specialists in “Packaging To Sell” designs help you de- 


velop a new package or modernize an old one. 


5. 35 modern Continental Plants located in 24 principal 
cities to render the utmost in service. 


6. More than 5,000 employee stockholders who, as “Part- 
ners in the Business,” have a deeper interest in serving you. 


Here is a packaging service that has pointed diversified businesses to solve their packaging 
the way to increased sales, by better packaging, problems. 

for many of the country’s outstanding merchan- A call to the nearest Continental Office will 
dising successes. It is based on a quarter cen- bring an experienced representative who can 
tury of experience gained in helping widely assist you with your packaging problems. 


CoNTINENTAL CAN CompPANy INc. 


Executive Offices: NEW YORK: 100 East 42nd St. CHICAGO: 111 West Washington St. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 155 Montgomery St. 


CHICAGO CINCINNATI WHEELING PASSAIC SAN JOSE BALTIMORE OAKLAND NEW ORLEANS ROANOKE 
BOSTON DETROIT JERSEY CITY LOS ANGELES CLEARING CANONSBURG ALBANY, GA. SAN FRANCISCO SYRACUSE 
NASHVILLE HURLOCK, MD. DALLAS E. ST. LOUIS DENVER SEATTLE BEDFORD, VA. KANSAS CITY, MO. HAVANA, CUBA 


"It’s Better Packed in Tin” 








By JAMES HARVEY WILLIAMS 


HE recent prosperity of many 
aa the companies represented 

within the rapidly expanded 
list of public securities has blinded the 
public to the fact that a basic eco- 
nomic error “at the source” is daily 
compounding its effect in adverse 
ways that are now sharply challenging 
the wisdom of our economic architec- 
ture, past and present. That error is 
the notion promulgated by the care- 
lessly all-inclusive language of the 
Sherman Act (and therefore thought- 
lessly accepted by public opinion) 
that “every contract or combination 

. in restraint of trade” is as 
contrary to the public interest as it 
unquestionably is unlawful under that 
statute. As the result of this attempt 
to banish forever every “conspiracy 
against the public interest” as repre- 
sented by monopoly and oppression, 
the failure to differentiate between 
“reasonable” and “unreasonable” re- 
straints subject to flexible economic 
standards as administered by a gov- 
ernmental body in the entire public 
interest is to-day threatening this 
country with a growth of capital con- 
centration to a far-reaching degree. 
This, if unchecked, will ultimately 
close in industry the door of oppor- 
tunity to new brains and new capital 
operating independently, which is in 
its very essence that “principle of 
competition” for the preservation of 
which alone the Sherman Act was 
passed. 

The two resultants of this error 
which long since has been adversely 
affecting the preponderent mass of 
independent units of manufacture and 
distribution are, first, the wide-spread 


Industrial Disarmament 
the First Step Toward 


Economic Security 


























HEN a 
tells lawyers what must 
be done to the Sherman Law 


manufacturer 


it’s news. Mr. Williams, 
contributor of this practical 
plan for the independent 
manufacturer, is president of 
J. H. Williams & Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., manufacturers of drop 
forgings and tools, member 
of the New York State Eco- 
nomic Council and is active 
in many groups against the 
overwhelming merger trend. 


degree of “profitless prosperity” that 
has been prevalent in so many entire 
fields of industry, and secondly, as a 
consequence thereof, the tremend- 
ously accelerating merger movement 
in both production and distribution 
now so clearly observable. The latter, 
furthermore, is the cause, and not the 
effect, of a parallel movement among 
the agencies of banking credit. These 
movements are more closely related 
than is generally realized from their 
casual dismissal as being merely in 
keeping with “the trend of the 
times.” 
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“Profitless prosperity” is, of course, 
the symbol of a “prosperous” volume 
at a “profitless” price. It is the 
“monument” to the creators of the 
doctrine that unrestricted “competi- 
tion is the life of trade.” 


HAT doctrine in turn is the 

creator of “industrial armament,” 
for it sends forth its disorganized 
selling units to do battle alone against 
their natural enemy (the organized 
buyers representative of the con- 
sumer) with their own ranks bristling 
in the rear with the stilettoes of all 
one’s comrades ready for use against 
whomever bids fair to overcome the 
“enemy.” 

This situation long ago gave the 
impetus to the first stage of the 
merger movement—the “horizontal” 
merger between direct competitors. 
Then came the “vertical” ,merger, 
which is the merger with one’s source 
of raw material or with a large user 
of one’s product. The two in com- 
bination is what makes a unit “in- 
tegrated,” or self-contained. It also 
protects a unit against severe compe- 


tition by eliminating intermediate 
profits. 
The third, and currently pre- 


vailing type is the “circular,” or 
better termed “distribution,” merger 
—the grouping together of different 
but allied products sold through the 
same distribution channels. This type 
was originally intended to decrease 
selling costs just as the “horizontal” 

and “vertical” were intended to de- 
crease production costs. It is, in 
addition, used largely now to induce 
the customer to concentrate his pur- 
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Cut Costs... Speed business with 


Telephone Typewriter Service 
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TELEPHONE Typewriter Service makes pos- 
sible the complete co-ordination of every 
department of a business, no matter how 
widely separated its various branch offices, 
warehouses, factories, or other units may be. 

It provides quick, accurate and continuous 
two-way typewritten communication. A message 
typed at one office is reproduced instantly 
and identically in all connected offices. 

A machinery corporation uses Telephone 
Typewriter Service to transmit orders, pro- 
duction reports and administrative messages 
between its headquarters office and four 
distant factories. . 

A blanket manufacturing concern 
uses it to give its customers speedier 


service. Orders are shipped from its Rhode 
Island mill the same day they are received 
at the New York office. Cancellations or 
changes are transmitted without delay. Office 
routine is simplified, orders being handled 
only once where formerly they were handled 
three or four times. 

Telephone Typewriter Service is of value 
to small firms as well as large. Expensive 
duplication in operating details is elimi- 
nated, production curves smoothed out, de- 
liveries speeded. Your local Bell Telephone 
Business Office will gladly make. a sur- 
vey of your communication needs 
and show you where this service will 
reduce costs. 
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chases. Often, too, the stronger lines 
force the customer to include the 
weaker ones. “Horizontal” mergers 
rarely decrease costs perceptibly but 
do tend to “stabilize” the market by 
obviously providing a substitute for 
“trade agreements” between competi- 
tors prohibited by our anti-trust laws. 
Both “vertical” and “distribution” 
mergers directly disadvantage the un- 
merged unit, and thereby practically 
force more mergers—not by increased 
efficiency per se as proponents of this 
merry-go-round proclaim, but by 
what amounts to use of mass selling 
power. 


HE same tendencies, differently 

applied, are governing the chan- 
nels of distribution. The wholesaler 
and retailer in the “old line’ scheme 
of distribution, sorely beset by the 
advent of the national chains—them- 
selves in effect a system of retail 
mergers—call on the producer, as do 
the chains, to cut every corner of 
price. They, too, are merging, not 
for any increased efficiency obtainable 
within the human equation, but to in- 
crease their purchasing power for use 
against the producer in response to 
the instinct of self-preservation. This, 
too, has its effect upon the growth of 
manufacturing mergers of all three 
types. 

The serious economic effect of this 
movement is not so much the diminu- 
tion of the number of competitors, as 
commonly supposed, as it is the 
diminution of the number of poten- 
tial customers. Every merger helps 
to induce another, not so much in the 
same industry, as in the industries 
catering to the merging industries, 
for the reason that as the potential 
customers of an industry decrease the 
independence of that industry as sel- 
lers decreases for lack of ability to 
replace a lost customer. Since it is 
the last percentage of a manufac- 
turer’s volume which supplies his 
entire annual profit, he will often 
prefer to sell knowingly at a loss 
rather than show the resistance that 
the theorists urge as the necessary 
corrective of “profitless prosperity.” 
Those who theorize with other 
people’s capital are equally far .afield 
in attributing all the trouble to lack 
of knowledge of one’s costs. They 
also fail to realize that the unduly 
low prices which cause “profitless 
prosperity” are invariably made to 
“the other fellow’s” customer—not to 
one’s own—from which retaliation 
must inevitably follow until the entire 
industry of dissociated selling units, 
efficient and inefficient alike, is at the 
mercy of the organized representa- 
tives of the consumer. 

It is, therefore, the necessity for 
putting. mass selling power against 
mass purchasing power that makes 
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the rolling snow-ball that is to-day’s 
merger movement. It is the inability 
of financially independent units to 
offer this mass selling power in the 
face of our misunderstood and anti- 
quated anti-trust laws that supplies 
the underlying and fundamental 
motive. It is this inability to ex- 
change information in advance of 
action or to “agree” with competitors 
or customers upon a price or policy 
calculated to “stabilize” the situation 
upon a basis as fair to capital and 
labor as it is to the consumer, and to 
secure without merger most of the 
latter’s benefits, that leads directly to 
the panic, suspicion and _ ill-will 
among competitors that is fostered by 
the buyer for his own ends. This 
makes of industry an armed camp, 
and affords, in the need for the crea- 
tion of an industrial disarmament, a 
deadly parallel for the problem of 
international disarmament observable 
to the whole world in the London 
conference. 

Human nature hardly decrees that 
the independent setting of a good 
example will be reciprocated in kind. 
Industrialists, no less than statesmen, 
are cognizant of the frailties of 
human nature. To “stay in business,” 
both have to base their programs 
on “competition,” not upon what the 
“cost” may be, nor even upon what 
their wishes may be. Therefore, to 
secure relief from cut-throat competi- 
tion without jeopardy to safety 
“agreement” involving a “quid pro 
quo” is obviously essential. ‘“‘Arma- 
ment,” involving wastage and selfish- 
ness, is the only alternative. That 
has been amply proved both nationally 
and industrially. Economic law can- 
not be longer defied or ignored if the 
true public interest is to be conserved. 


RANSLATED industrially, the 

continuation of our present eco- 
nomic theory that “trade agreements” 
between competitors are contrary to 
the public interest are, for the reasons 
stated, leading directly to the follow- 
ing sequence of results: mergers of 
manufacturers alone; of wholesalers 
with wholesalers; retailers with 
wholesalers and _ ultimately with 
manufacturers to form competing 
national “chains’—a Frankenstein 
impossible to unscramble, which. 
therefore, will eventually require for 
its control a policy of regulated 
monopoly or semi-monopoly in in- 
dustry. 

By that time group _ banking, 
already started as an effective mearis 
of establishing branch banking (spe- 
cifically prohibited by Congress as 
against the public interest) will have 
so kept pace with the units of produc- 
tion and distribution that control of 
the nation’s industrial and financial 
power will be centralized far beyond 





the fears of the wildest Congressional 
demagogue. Fanciful as this may 
seem, the day of its realization js 
already in sight, since the growth in 
the size of banking resources has fol- 
lowed, and must follow, the corre- 
sponding growth of their corporate 
customers. And when that day 
comes, irrespective of the moot ques- 
tion whether the resultant efficiency, 
if any, is worth the price, there must 
come with it the settlement of social 
questions of transcendent importance 
—whether the initiative of the coun- 
try will be content to become an army 
of branch managers, the local em- 
ployee of long service and middle age 
content to be sacrificed upon the altar 
of alleged efficiency, the local com- 
munity content to entrust its welfare 
to absentee capital and direction—the 
“people” prepared to participate in 
the “decline and fall’ of American 
industrial democracy. 


OW, then, may this situation be 

best averted? First, by business 
refusing longer to permit itself to be 
divided by those of its professional 
advisors who are assumed to be “af- 
fected with a public interest” when 
resisting a change, but who profit as 
directly from mergers and from the 
present restrictions and uncertainties 
of the present laws as industry would 
from their revision and moderniza- 
tion. These advisors no doubt are 
just as high-minded, public-spirited 
and unselfish as are we manufacturers 
and distributors—but certainly no 
more so. Secondly, by asking for 
only such relief as will give the in- 
terests of capital and labor equal 
weight with that of the consumer— 
which is what is missing in to-day’s 
over-emphasized consumer philos- 
ophy. Thirdly, by insisting that the 
solution of this question is essentially 
economic and not legal, as so gener- 
ally supposed, and therefore a matter 
to be solved in principle by business 
instead of by lawyers, even though 
the precise application of such prin- 
ciples must then become a legal mat- 
ter. Fourthly, the business uniting 
upon a specific program that would 
not Only educate the public to the true 
facts but would by its unanimity 
compel relief in the same manner as 
has been successfully employed by 
labor and farmer alike. 

Stripped of all the technical legal 
impediments so obstructive to real 
accomplishment, only two simple, 
though fundamental, changes are 
needed to free industry from its 
present fetters while still protecting 
“the public interest” from monopoly 
and oppression: 

1. Limit the all-inclusive prohi- 
bition of “restraint of trade” to those 
restraints detrimental to “the public 
interest,” giving equal weight within 
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ATIONAL 


CASH REGISTERS and 


ATIONAL 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


Within the past year The Na- 
tional Cash Register Company 
has brought out important new 
machines which represent def- 
inite advances in widely different 
fields of business. 


A New Low Priced Cash Regis- 
ter... combining features never 
before offered in any machine of 
its type. 


A New Check Writer and Signer 
.. + providing results that no 
machine has ever given before. 


New Accounting Machines... 
which meet the requirements of 
all forms of bank accounting, 
department stores, smaller retail 
stores, railroads, wholesale 
houses... wherever figures must 
be added or posted. 


These additions to the line of 
National Cash Register products 
broaden a service which already 
included a cash register and 
accounting machine for every 
type of business. 


Whatever your particular busi- 
ness be, there is one or more 
products of The National Cash 
Register Company which will 
help you increase profits. 


THE NATIONAL 


World’s Outstanding Producer of Cash Registers and Accounting Machines 
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the meaning of that term to the legiti- 
mate interests of capital, labor and 
consumer—not as now to the con- 
sumer alone. A logical measure of 
such a test would be the question 
whether the “restraint” upon one 
party or upon the public interest is 
greater than protection of another 
party’s interest requires. 

2. Create a governmental tribunal 
composed entirely of business men 
and economists, and functioned to: 

(a) Pass in advance upon all mer- 
ger or trade agreement plans 
submitted at the option of 
industry. 

(b) Upon complaint, or from 
time to time at its own option, 
pass upon all trade agreements 
or practices with full power to 
issue “cease and desist” orders, 
to prescribe modification of 
such practices, or to prosecute 
in the case of a flagrant and 
wilful abuse of the freedom 
conferred by the above liberal- 
ized philosophy. 


Old Age 


rent operating expense and thought 
nothing of ; if such cost is ignored at 
the time, the ultimate cost is stagger- 
ing. 

is take another phase. Assume 
that a man has attained the age of 
sixty-five and owes the street car 
company five thousand dollars on ac- 
count of unpaid car fares and inter- 
est. He finds that he cannot pay this, 
but his family, recognizing the obli- 
gation, agrees to liquidate it by the 
payment of about forty-two dollars 
a month for the rest of his life. The 
children or the grandchildren of this 
working man will then, at a later date, 
be paying his car fare for the earlier 
period when he was riding and we 
should see the second and third gen- 
eration paying the bills incurred by 
the first generation—because those 
bills had not been paid directly by the 
first generation as they fell due, 

Changé these figures to apply to 
pensions. ‘ 

A mamn‘sixty-five years of age can 
be expected, under present day condi- 
tions, to live on the average twelve 
years. Fifty dollars a month is six 
hundred dollars a year, and six hun- 
dred dollars a year for twelve years 
amounts to seventy-two hundred dol- 
lars, so that any second or third gen- 
eration that undertakes to pay every 
man sixty-five years of age fifty dol- 
lars a month as long as he lives un- 
dertakes to pay seventy-two hundred 
dollars on account of each man. They 
will not pay it all in twelve years be- 
cause some men now aged sixty-five 
will live longer than others, but on 


What such a program would ac- 
complish is this: 

1. Permit continuation of the pres- 
ent merger movement where efficiency 
would be thereby promoted in the 
public interest without corresponding 
economic or social disadvantages. 

2. Permit industry to live un- 
merged where public advantage would 
not be promoted by merger. 

3. Provide a more normal, natural 
and modern economic philosophy, dic- 
tated by economic needs and adminis- 
tered by economic minds. 

4. Promote the public interest by 
giving a balanced weight to the needs 
of all elements of the public, instead 
of continuing to over-emphasize 
merely the consuming element. 

5. Preserve the present needed and 
intended prohibition of our anti-trust 
laws which prevent monopoly, oppres- 
sion and unfair trade practices. 

6. Free the courts from the neces- 
sity of interpreting economic welfare, 
for which they are neither functioned 
nor qualified. 
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7. Convey to those best qualified to 
administer it the authority to interpret 
the economic welfare of the entire 
public, under the broad principle laid 
down by Congress, and thereby raise 
the standard of personnel required of 
such a body by raising the authority, 
dignity and importance of their func- 
tions. 

8. Minimize the amount of govern- 
ment interfetence with business by 
confining supervision to those cases 
which warrant investigation in the 
judgment of the commission. 

9. Remove a vital economic subject 
from the exigencies of politics. 

Just as it is not an exaggeration to 
state that the undiscriminating lan- 
guage of the Sherman Act is to-day 
largely dictating the country’s eco- 
nomic trends in ways unwanted and 
unforeseen by its creators, so it may 
be safely said that no solution for the 
real ills of industry can be found that 
does not include that simple change in 
the economic philosophy underlying 
our substantial law. 


Insurance the Next Step 


(Continued from page 20) 


the average twelve years of life will 
be lived, and there is a definite under- 
taking to pay seventy-two hundred 
dollars. 

This seventy-two hundred dollars 
in turn has a determinable value at 
age sixty-five of slightly less than six 
thousand dollars, and this value con- 
sidered as principal will, together 
with the interest that it earns, pro- 
duce the total amount required: 
namely, seventy-two hundred dollars, 
as the interest over the period of 
years when payments are being made 
will produce the additional twelve 
hundred dollars. 


To The Business Man: 
By Lewis F. Carr 


I know your wealth, I know ‘your 
power, 
I know your ways absorbent,— 
I know the wires and telephones 
That make you feel important. 
In certain things, I’ve known you 
blind. 
I’ve helped men to refute you. 
Yet I, who know that which I know, 
Salute you. 


Oh giant great, with but one eye, 
Too vain at time to see me, 

An Adam Zam but like a man, 
Full fabulous and dreamy, 

And in that dream an empire lifts, 
Pray God it won’t refute you. 

I, standing in my own good right, 

Salute you. 


The cardinal principle of any sound 
system of pensions is as simple—the 
sum necessary to secure them should 
be accumulated by means of both an- 
nual deposits and interest during the 
employee’s period of activity. It is 
not fair to have them paid by the 
second or third generation. That is, 
the sum should be paid periodically 
into a fund during the fifty years that 
the man is riding in the trolley car 
or living in his house. 

It is when this forward view is 
taken and contrasted with the back- 
ward view that the problem of old 
age pensions appears clearly to be as 
nothing but an accumulation of 
money at age sixty-five, equal in 
amount to about 120 times the 
monthly pensions—if a pension is 
$10 a month, the accumulation must 
be 120 times this, or $1,200. 

How is this fund to be accumu- 
lated ? 

The funds can be accumulated by 
the individual through using the fa- 
cilities already at hand in the life in- 
surance companies—provided those 
companies go into the business of 
old age insurance with the same vigor 
with which they have gone into the 
business of life insurance. The cost 
of such insurance can be put within 
the range of all except that small so- 
cial class which, for various reasons, 
refuses ever to do anything for it- 
self and whose dependent poverty is 
not at all a question of age. 

(The concluding article by Mr. 
Crowther will discuss the cost of a 
practical system of old age pensions.) 
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The Overland Trail of 49 
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—the Overland Route today 


gf pam TO THE wEsT! Cruel 
trails that oxen trod and hot- 
lathered horses... and fighting 
men, with fearless women, led 
by hope. Hope of gold; and a 
sunnier land. And pure adven- 
ture. 


More famous than all the rest 
was the Overland Trail; blood- 
stained and marked by death. 
A challenge, and often defeat 
for the bravest... But the hope 
that led men West was stronger 
than the obstacles that lay along 
the way and when the struggle 
ended the last frontier was 
crossed... 


Finally, to mark the epic 
trail in everlasting steel, men 
laid straight rails and railroad 
bridges .. . Southern Pacific’s 
Over.anp Route of today. 


Straight across the 
continent, from 
Chicago, it goes, 
into the land ofthe 
’Forty- Niners, 
through the coun- 
try Mark Twain 
found — straight 
to San Francisco. 
From LakeTahoe 
to Sacramento, 
down through the 
American River 

















Dainty Chinese maids add charm to 
the service of the ‘Overland Limited” 
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And then, almost 
before you know it, 
San Francisco, the 
city by the Golden 
Gate, that adds a 
modern lustretothe 
West you’ve come 
to know. 

Two other of 
Southern Pacific’s 
Four Great Routes, 
SunseT Route to 
New Orleans and 


Canyon with its gold-scarred 
hills, the present slips away... 
Your mind rebuilds the ghost- 
towns— Rough and Ready, You 
Bet, Poker Flat, 


SHAsTA Route to the Pacific 
Northwest, strike out from 
San Francisco, along the whole 
Pacific Coast. GotpEeN STATE 





Piety Hill—wool- 
en shirted, worn, 
the heavy-booted 


miner lives again. 
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Chicago and Los 
Angeles, is the 
fourth.Go one way 
return another. 


Southern Pacific 


WRITE O. P. BARTLETT, 310580. MICHIGAN BLVD.,CHICAGO, OR H.H.GRAY,531 FIFTH AVE.,NEW YORK,FOR: “HOW BEST TO SEE THE PACIFIC COAST” 
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FOUR GREAT ROUTES 
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sé HERE is a limit to every 

man’s capability,” we hear re- 
marked. Well—perhaps. But so few 
reach it; there is so little chance of 
many of us getting up so much speed 
that we have to clamp on the brakes 
that it is hardly worth considering. 
In these days of rapid changes, when 
the new becomes old over night, when 
the unknown of yesterday is the lead- 
er to-day, when opportunity is but 
another name for ability, we are giv- 
ing ourselves needless concern to even 
think of limitations. The only limi- 
tations we need fear are those we 
place upon ourselves. — Albert E. 
Lyons. 

From J. H. Johnson, Seattle, Wash. 


The great body ‘of business is fair 
and deserving.—Calvin Coolidge. 


To-day I am wondering what 
would happen to me by now if fifty 
years ago some fluent talker had con- 
verted me to the theory of the eight- 
hour day and convinced me that it 
was not fair to my fellow workers to 
put forth my best efforts in my work. 
I am glad that the eight-hour day had 
not been invented when I[ was a 
young man. If my life had been 
made up of eight-hour days I do not 
believe I could have accomplished a 
great deal. This country would not 
amount to as much as it does if the 
young men of fifty years ago had been 
afraid that they might earn more 
than they were paid—Thomas A. 
Edison. 


Adversity makes men and prosper- 
ity makes monsters.—Victor Hugo. 


There is no wealth but life. Life, 
including all its powers of love, of 
joy, and of admiration. That country 
is the richest which nourishes the 
greatest number of noble and happy 
human beings; that man is richest 
who, having perfected the functions 
of his own life to the utmost, has also 
the widest helpful influence, both per- 
sonal and by means of his posses- 
sions, over the lives of others——John 
Ruskin. 


Do you know that the ready con- 
cession of minor points, is a part of 
the grace of life?—Henry Harland. 


THOUGHTS 
LIFE AND BUSINESS 


We grow great by dreams. All big 
men are dreamers. They see things 
in the soft haze of a Spring day or in 
the red fire of a long Winter’s eve- 
ning. Some of us let these great 
dreams die, but others nourish and 
protect them, nurse them through 
bad days till they bring them to the 
sunshine and light which come al- 
ways to those who sincerely hope that 
their dreams will come true-——Wood- 
row Wilson. 


% 
A Text 


Let your speech be always 
with grace, seasoned. with 
salt, that ye may know how 
ye ought to answer every 
man.—Colossians 4:6. 


Sent in by C. N. Adams, 
Quincy, Ill. What is your fav- 
orite text? A Forbes book is 
given to senders of texts used. 


Perhaps two-thirds of success in 
business depends on the proper atten- 
tion to orders after they are booked. 
Getting new customers is only one- 
third of the task. Competition is met 
outside, but it is beaten inside. Sales- 
men do not beat competition, except 
on the first order. After that it’s an 
inside job—high quality, right prices, 
intelligent co-operation, prompt deliv- 
eries.—-William Feather. 

From C. N. Fishell, Huntington, W. Va. 


We are free when our acts proceed 
from our entire personality, when 
they express it, when they exhibit 
that indefinable resemblance to it 
which we find occasionally between 
the artist and his work.—Henri Berg- 
son. 


The man who is worthy of being 
the leader of men will never complain 
of the stupidity of his helpers, the in- 
gratitude of mankind, nor the unap- 
preciation of the public. These things 
are all a part of the great game of 
life, and to meet them and not go 
down before them in discouragement 
and defeat, is the final proof of 
power.—Elbert Hubbard. 
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T is the pursuit of unattainable 

ideals which has made possible the 
greatest progress of the human spirit 
in literature, in art, in philosophy, in 
jurisprudence, in all efforts of the hu- 
man mind. All of us require a cer- 
tain measure of technical efficiency 
for the daily battle of life, but one 
who is inspired with the ideal of be- 
coming a worthy representative of the 
potential dignity of man is called to 
something higher, to a kind of educa- 
tion that for 2,000 years has been 
designated as liberal or humanistic 
education, with the ideals that it im- 
plies—Prof. Cassius Keyser of 
Columbia University. 


Sow an act and reap a habit; 
Sow a habit and reap a character; 
Sow a character and reap a destiny. 


—Boardman. 
From M. M. Tabbot, Bethlehem, Pa. 


It is not the critic who counts; not 
the man who points out how the 
strong man stumbled, or where the 
doer of deeds could have done them 
better. The credit belongs to the 
man who is actually in the arena; 
whose face is marred by’ dust and 
sweat and blood; who strives valiant- 
ly; who errs and comes short again, 
because there is-no effort without 
error and shortcoming; who does 
actually strive to do the deeds; who 
knows the great enthusiasm, the great 
devotions, spends himself in a worthy 
cause; who at the best knows in the 
end the triumph of high achievement, 
and who at the worst, if he fails, at 
least fails while daring greatly, so 
that his place shall never be with 
those cold and timid souls who know 
neither victory nor defeat.—Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

From E. F, Peterson, Spokane, Wash. 


Thinking is easy ; action is difficult ; 
to act in accordance with one’s 
thought is the most difficult thing in 
the world.— Goethe. 

From M. M. Colahan, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Correct living adds to the prob- 
ability of success; no man can work 
well or think well with his life line 
filled with clinkers——E. W. Howe. 
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RUNNING UP HIGH MILEAGE 




















-CUTTING DOWN HIGH COSTS 


Dodge Trucks serve long! Dodge Trucks 
serve at low cost! Proof of the first statement 
is clinching proof of the second—experienced 
business men will not run a truck for tens of 
thousands of miles unless costs continue low. 


Thousands of speedometers prove that 


Dodge Trucks have long, active lives. High 


speedometer readings therefore prove that 
owners find these workers economical. 


Correct design and correct construction ac- 









count for the long life of Dodge Trucks. And 
correct design and construction are likewise 
responsible for their enduring power, speed, 
dependability, roadability and good looks— 


qualities that join with economy to justify 


their long-continued operation. 


A Dodge Truck will serve you at sustained 
low cost. For proof, see your Dodge Brothers 


dealer. Inspect the type that fits your needs. 


Buy it complete with body. Rely on it for 
long service. Look to it for higher earnings. 


DODGE TRUCKS 








: RECENT editorial in ForsEs— 
“Are U. S. Business Leaders 
Morons ?”—has created nation- 

wide interest. Hundreds of news- 

papers throughout the country have 
commented on it. In this editorial it 
was said: 

“Industry hasn’t one organization, 
representing its best brains, devot- 
ing itself seriously, systematically, 
scientifically, to handling the whole 
subject of employment and unem- 
ployment. There is no co-ordinated 
mathinery for co-operating with the 
workless to find work. .. . If 
industry itself confesses its indiffer- 
ence or its inability to wrestle with 
the problem of unemployment, in- 
cluding the older workers, depend 
upon it that the politicians will step 
in.” 

After quoting these sentences— 
and, in some cases, more of the edi- 
torial—the following comments, 
among many others, were made: 


Syracuse, N. Y., Herald: 

“B. C. Forbes, the editor of 
Forses Magazine, is hardly what you 
would call a caustic critic of the 
modern business world. He might 
almost be called the American busi- 
ness man’s greatest booster. Conse- 
quently, when he does turn critical, 
he is eminently worth listening to. 
Industry will do well to heed what 
he says.” 


Norfolk, Nebraska, Daily News: 

“Roger W. Babson says that the 
cure for unemployment is essentially 
a problem for industry, not the poli- 
ticians to solve. B. C. Forbes, editor 
of Forses Magazine, a _ business 
man’s periodical, agrees with him and 
complains pointedly that industry is 
not doing its part in carrying out its 
obligations. His criticism, coming 
from the business man’s viewpoint, 
is worth considering. . . . Mr. 
Forbes’ warning that ‘if industry 
confesses its indifference or its in- 
ability to wrestle with the problem 
of unemployment, depend upon it, 
the politicians will step in,’ is timely.” 


Raleigh, N. C., News Observer: 

“The distress caused by unemploy- 
ment ought not to be without a rem- 
edy, and yet nobody has presented 
one. Mr. Hoover applied a good 
poultice when he urged public im- 
' provements and extensions of build- 
ing by corporations and individuals, 
the best temporary expedient. With 
nearly 4,000,000 people unemployed, 





From Readers and Press 





Our Brilliantly 


Efficient 


Politicians 
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From Washington (D. C.) Post 


In Full Blast 


HAT would stockholders 
and directors of a cor- 
poration do to a management 
that wasted the millions of dol- 
lars that our politicians have 
wasted on Muscle Shoals? 
Executives responsible for such 
gross mismanagement, for such 
unconscionable shilly-shallying, 
for such ruinous - procrastina- 
tion, for such criminal incom- 
petence, for such crass failure 
to discharge urgent responsi- 
bilities, would be summarily 
turned out of office. The loss 
entailed by such neglect of duty 
would bankrupt any ordinary 
business concern... But since the 
loss caused by our political 
overlords falls, not on them- 
selves, but only on the meek, 
defenseless public, why should 
they move a finger to become 
businesslike? What’s a few 
millions—or a few scores of 
millions—more or less (but al- 
ways more) gouged from the 
pockets of little you and me, 
always-obedient taxpayers? 
Yet some people still favor 
government ownership and 
management of business! 
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the call is for the wisdom of the 
country to employ itself to find a 
remedy. 

“One of the most sensible utter- 
ances about this serious problem is 
from the pen of B. C. Forbes, editor 
of Forses Magazine, a publication 
highly regarded by what is known as 
big business.” 


Gas Age Record, New York: 


“Occasionally there comes from 
outside the public utility industries 
a word of recognition and apprecia- 
tion for the services which the utili- 
ties are rendering to the public. 
Such a word appeared recently in 
Forses, and is especially timely be- 
cause of utility investigation and 
legislation in Washington, Albany 
and other capitals. Says ForsEs: 

“Tt is shameful the way various 
communities differ with Washington 
politicians in sizing up public utility 
leaders. The politicians persistently 
do their worst to convince the public 
that all utility men wear horns. Yet 
one city after another has had the 
effrontery to accord the local utility . 
leader the highest honor within its 
power. . Which should know 
utility men better, Washington poli- 
ticians or the people among whom 
the utility men live, move and have 
their being? Happily, truth 
finally triumphs—and will do so in 
regard to our public utility leaders, 
the great majority of whom—there 
are, of course, exceptions—deserve 
to be ranked among our most useful, 
most constructive, most progressive, 
most worthy citizens.’ 

“ “Useful — constructive—progres- 
sive—worthy’—here are four words 
which might form a slogan for the 
gas industry and the men who have 
made it possible.” 


Governor Roland H. Hartley, of 
Washington: 


“Samuel Crowther’s articles on 
old-age pensions are fundamentally 
sound. The things worth while in 
this life, and which count in the 
building of manhood and character, 
cost something. The most dangerous 
proclivity of the American people is 
their indiscriminate giving. Take 
away from the individual the neces- 
sity for preparing for old age, the 
so-called rainy day, and, in many in- 
stances, you have destroyed his am- 
bition and manhood, leaving in place 
of these necessary attributes an un- 
fair burden on those who work and 
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Bad News for the 


PRIVATE 
BRANDS 


VERY new food advertisement in The 
American Weekly flashes “bad news” to 
private brands. 

For this great magazine which nearly 6,000,000 
families look forward to every week is the ex- 
clusive weapon of the national advertiser. 

To a food manufacturer who really has na- 
tional distribution, The American Weekly offers 
the greatest advertising opportunity on earth. 

With striking color pages in this publication 
he can whet the appetites of nearly 6,000,000 
families at a time when even the price knife of 
the private brand is sheathed. 

Every Sunday, The American Weekly goes to 
the breakfast table in nearly 6,000,000 homes. 
Every one of the families in these homes is an 
actual prospect for the national advertiser’s 
wares. 

These people live in the big cities and the 
small towns, for The American Weekly concen- 

trates and dominates in 536 of America’s 812 
towns and cities of 10,000 population and over. 


In each of 185 cities, The American Weekly reaches 
one out of every two families. ' 


In 132 more cities, it reaches 40 to 50%. 
In an additional 102 cities, it reaches 30 to 40%. 
In another 117 cities, it reaches 20 to 30%. 


—and, in addition, nearly 2,000,000 families in 


reatest 
Circulation 






in the World 


thousands of other communities, large and small, 
regularly buy The American Weekly. 

These families live in the richest buying areas 
wherein are located 67% of all the food outlets. 
They represent one-fourth of all the buying 
homes in this country. Thirty million mouths 
to feed—enough to consume the entire output 
of any manufacturer in the world! 

And the economy of it all! 

For less than 4 cent per family, a food manu- 
facturer can address this vast market with color 


. advertisements in pages nearly three times as 


big as any other magazine page in the world. 

Plenty of room to tell the whole story, include 
the recipes and display the package life size in 
its actual colors. 

The most buyers at the lowest cost per buyer! 
Do you wonder that so many food manufac- 
turers are placing an appreciable part of their 
advertising appropriationsin thisgreat magazine? 

Where can you spend your’advertising dollar 
more effectively? 





Loong Cock-A-Doodle-Doo 


—ee The American Weekly advertising 
revenue for the first four months of last 
year was the greatest in its history. 
The American Weekly advertising 
revenue for the first four months of 
1930 is substantially ahead of 1929. 
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save. This helps to destroy the 
foundation for a lasting civilization 
of an independent, happy and con- 
tented people.” 


R. O. Dowmie, president, The 
Samelson Company, Inc., Memphis, 
Tenn. : 

“America’s greatest menace to-day 
is the flock of unemployed, milling 
around in cities and large communi- 
ties. If Uncle Sam had the power 
in 1917 to conscript men from gain- 
ful occupations to send them over 
seas to battle for the protection of 


our homeland, hasn’t Uncle Sam, in 
this emergency, power, through his 
Federal, State and City governments, 
to conscript the unemployed and 
send them to work on untilled tracts 
of land lying waste throughout the 
country ? 


“Each county in every State could 
arrange for their unemployed, under 
proper direction, to till this waste 
land and perchance when the busi- 
ness world is again stable, a certain 
percentage of these workers will have 
begotten a desire to remain in the 
work of farming. 
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“T am not able to say whether the 
authorities have the constitutional 
right to so direct the unemployed, 
but any informed person knows that 
American business is in an emer- 
gency and something must be done 
to stabilize it. You and I as chief 
executives of our businesses are re- 
sponsible for the success or failure of 
our institutions. So is the case with 
President Hoover as the nation’s 
Chief Executive, and Governor 
Henry Horton as Tennessee’s Chief 
Executive, and every other State like- 
wise.” 


What’s Ahead for U. S. Shipping? 


dustry has expanded the _ con- 
sumption capacity of the American 
people. This means that our internal 
prosperity is very much affected by 
the progress of other nations. The 
increased activities of other nations 
make it possible for them to satisfy 
their wants and our desires. And this 
increasing desire to satisfy wants has 
been of material advantage in fur- 
thering our foreign trade. This is 
of considerable significance when we 
take into account that our total for- 
eign trade in 1929 amounted to about 
$10,000,000,000, nearly 25 per cent. 
of the world’s total foreign trade. In 
1914 our foreign trade totaled $3,- 
902,900,000 as compared with $9,- 
219,929,000 in 1928. In other words 
our foreign trade increased from 71,- 
000,000 cargo long tons in 1914 to 
104,000,000 cargo long tons in 1928. 
Approximately 75 per cent. of these 
cargo long tons were carried in ships. 


It is for this, and other reasons, 
that our ships in foreign trade rose 
from 2,360 ships of 1,066,288 gross 
tons in 1914 to 4,365 vessels of 6,- 
905,504 gross tons in 1929. 

The Merchant Marine Acts of 1920 
and 1928, designed to equalize the 
cost of building and operating Amer- 
ican ships which compete with vessels 
flying foreign flags, have been of ma- 
terial assistance to American shipping 
companies. The construction loan 
fund of $250,000,000, available to 
American. shipping companies at 
reasonable rates of interest, has had 
a very stimulating effect. Benefits 
accruing from the mail contract pro- 
visions of the Act of 1928 will event- 
ually mean a revenue in excess of 
$30,000,000 a year to American ship 
owners. These mail contracts will re- 
sult in the construction and recondi- 
tioning of 52 vessels of 663,800 gross 
tons at a cost of $270,000,000. Other 
mail routes, if decided upon, will 
mean the construction of 20 ships 
more of 200,000 gross tons at a cost 
of about $100,000,000. When these 
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vessels will have been constructed, the 
United States probably will have the 
finest and fastest fleet of mail boats 
in the world. 

Under its mail contracts the United 
States Lines, Inc., is undertaking a 
building program never equalled by 
a private American shipping com- 
pany: the construction of four ves- 
sels of 160,000 gross tons at a total 
cost of $78,000,000. The two super- 
liners, which will be 50,000 gross 
tons each, will probably be the fastest 
ships afloat at the time of their com- 
pletion. Each will be 962 feet in 
length with a 107.5 foot beam, 
streamline in design with a bulbous 
bow, semi-cruiser stern and equipped 
with a catapult device, between the 
two funnels, for airplanes. Each will 
cost $30,000,000. The other two ves- 
sels will be 30,000 gross tons with a 
speed of 20 knots. These ships will 
cost $9,000,000 each. The courage 
which directs this ambitious program 
is worthy of praise. If economic secu- 
rity is to be attained, the line must 
balance its fleet of passenger vessels 
with a fleet of cargo ships. 


Let us look at another phase of this 
question which may affect the future 
of United States shipping. Shipping 
men and governmental officials make 
mistakes. Is this any reason for de- 
stroying the American merchant ma- 
rine? Do.these errors justify legis- 
lators to attack, to destroy or to be- 
come cool toward developing Amer- 
ican shipping? No legislator can 
boast of never having made a mis- 
take! Our shipping advocates should 
take heart, for the public will not turn 
its back on the idea of a merchant 
marine even if mistakes are revealed. 

The thoughtful public and rational 
legislators must find a way to prevent 
a repetition of errors in our marine 
development for the idea is basically 
sound. We should be reminded that 
it was the animosity of political in- 
terests which contributed to the de- 
struction of our first efforts in steam 
navigation on the North Atlantic fol- 
lowing an error by the Liverpool 
agents of the Collins Line, an act in 
which the owners had no part. It is 
to be hoped that Congress will not re- 
peat now the folly of the fifties. 


Let’s Adjust Our Prices 


(Continued from page 14) 


life of ease and uninteresting luxury, 
comparable to the condition that ex- 
ists when the South Sea Islander lies 
on his back and lets cocoanuts fall in 
his lap, this urge to harder work does 
not imply that there will be any ap- 
preciable recession in our enjoyment 
of life. The executive need not give 
up his golf, nor the workman his 
automobile—and it is perfectly evi- 
dent that he is not going to do so, 
for the urge to continue playing golf 
and to hold on to the family car are 
probably among the strongest of the 
forces which will impel the individual 
to dig into his job harder in order to 
be able to buy the relaxation he needs 
and wants. The line of human de- 


sire is exerting its irresistible pull on 
the line of real values. 

However we look at it, I think it 
is perfectly clear that whether or not 
the world is approaching a period of 
lower price levels, we stand to gain, 
and to gain immensely, by doing in 
our own jobs what the Dutch are do- 
ing in Java. World industry, coat 
off, collar unbuttoned and overalls 
hitched up, working away industri- 
ously and at top speed for whatever 
in the way of economic reward can 
be had, is certainly going to be an im- 


‘provement over world industry tink- 


ering with tariffs or sitting around 
hoping something will happen. 
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MERICA will say good-bye to 
the first half of 1930 with 
few regrets. 

It will enter the second half with 
reasonably high hopes. 

Although it takes more vision than 
most people care to exercise, one can 
look for sufficient improvement to 
enable this country to enjoy a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year. 

Among developments we may 
logically look for during the second 
half of the year are: 

The arresting of the long-con- 
tinued downward movement in com- 
modity prices and the inauguration 
of a moderately upward movement. 

Some measure of betterment in 
general business. 

A decrease in unemployment—but 
not its abolition. 

The flotation of numerous foreign 
loans here, thus stimulating exports 
in some degree. 

The publication of second-quarter 
reports showing less unfavorable 
comparisons with last year than first- 
quarter reports showed. Third-quar- 
ter statements should prove distinctly 
more cheerful. 


AND-TO-MOUTH buying, 

which has been so strictly ad- 
hered to throughout the period of 
declining prices, may conceivably be 
abandoned should the general price 
trend turn upwards. In that event 
the meagerness of inventories might 
bring about, at least temporarily, 
conditions very different from any 
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Stow But STEADY 


Improvement. 


Stocks May Boom 


faced by buyers in recent years. 

Since the stock market panic the 
country has been laying foundations 
for a fresh move forward. More at- 
tention has been paid to work than 
to the stock ticker. Economy has 
taken the place of extravagance. Sav- 
ings have been stored up. Self-de- 
nial has been practised. Relatively 
few purchases outside of the neces- 
sities of life have been made. Instal- 
ment obligations have been curtailed 
rather than increased. 

But actual consumption, as well as 
wear and tear, have gone on very 
much as before. In due time much 
replenishing will have to be done. 
Many families have the money but 
not the will to spend normally be- 
cause they are uncertain as to what 
the future may have in store. But it 
would not take any abnormal im- 
provement in business and employ- 
ment to bring a change in sentiment 
sufficient to re-start normal spending. 


HE writer believes that the eco- 

nomic trend in this country is 
already in the right direction and that 
this trend, admittedly rather faint 
heretofore, will slowly but surely 
become more pronounced as the year 
advances. 

How the 1930 crops will turn out 
throughout the world cannot yet be 
gauged. A short wheat crop in other 
countries would work miracles here. 
On the other hand. bumper foreign 
crops would greatly swell our al- 
ready embarrassingly large surplus 


and aggravate the Federal Farm 
Board’s staggering difficulties. Na- 
ture seems to have a way, however, 
of straightening out such matters 
and of dealing kindly with this fav- 
ored land. Very little need be ex- 
pected in the way of voluntary re- 
duction of agricultural output, espe- 
cially since the idea has spread that 
the Federal government stands ready 
to come to the rescue. 


ONEY is certain to remain 

abundant and cheap, and the 
effect upon the security markets can 
hardly fail to become pronounced. 
Should business follow the course 
generally expected, a substantial ad- 
vance in stock prices is more than 
likely to be witnessed. The writer 
finds that the speculative urge is still 
strong and that even many who had 
their fingers burned last Fall plan to 
re-enter the market as soon as they 
are convinced that prosperity is defi- 
nitely on the way. 

June, July and August may possi- 
bly prove uneventful stock market- 
wise; quietness and softness may 
rule. But the chances all are that by 
Fall interest in stocks will revive. 

My guess is that 1930 will not pass 
without quite an impressive bullish 
demonstration in Wall Street. The 
advance and the volume may both 
reach proportions beyond anything 
imagined in these current days of 
doubts and hesitancy in and outside 
of Wall Street. 
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Significant TRENDS 
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AVIATION 


New York Air Show Sales 

Put at $750,000. New Sea- 

plane Record for Serg- 
levsky 


T's: huge air show put on by the 
Naval Air Service pulled the New 
York air show of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce out of the red. 
With 140 planes flying overhead six million 
residents suddenly became air conscious and 
the keen ones flocked to Grand Central 
Palace until 120,000 passed the portals. 
The coincidence indicates a fine co-ordina- 
tion between the Chamber and the Air 
Service and one of the greatest of pub- 
licity stunts. The Chamber plans a bigger 
and better show next year. 

Charles Lanier Lawrance, chairman, said 
the salon was regarded by the industry as 
an extraordinary success and in the char- 
acter of its exhibits the best show ever 
held in this country and in some respects 
unequalled by the principal aviation shows 
in Europe. 

Most of the $750,000 volume of business 
-was done in the sales of smaller planes 
of the private flier’s class. The largest 
sales reported by one exhibitor were those 
of the Bellanca Aircraft Corporation. Ten 
models of the transatlantic monoplane 
Columbia were sold, valued at $225,000, 
eight to Canadian interests, six of them to 
the Canadian Department of National De- 
fense. They will be used as seaplanes. 
Many of the exhibitors reported sales up 
to $105,000. 


IQ.RANK GOLDSBOROUGH, 19, has 
_& made an unofficial junior record for a 
flight from Los Angeles to New York in 
his small sport plane in actual flying time 
of 28 hours and 18 minutes. He was em- 
ployed by the Richfield Oil Company, spon- 
' ‘sors for the flight. 

Captain Boris Sergievsky, chief pilot for 
Sikorsky, bettered the seaplane record for 
the eighth time, rising 26,000 feet with a 
carrying load of 1,102 pounds (500 kilo- 
grams). The plane was equipped with 
two Pratt & Whitney Wasp engines 425- 
horsepower and military super chargers. 

The German liner Bremen is continuing 
to catapult a seaplane with mail from its 
decks this season. 

Air mail contracts to continue opera- 
tions have been given operators. of the 
Boston to New York, Chicago to St. 
Louis, Chicago to Dallas, Salt Lake City 
to Los Angeles, Salt Lake City to Pasco, 
routes by Postmaster General Brown. 
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MONEY 
and BANKING 


Call Money Plentiful at 3 

Per Cent. Brokers Loans 

Down. Reparations Loan 

Coming 

ASING in money rates which started 
HK May 1 when the New York redis- 
count rate was cut to 3 per cent. has 

been gathering impetus as a result of the 
large supply of investment money available 
and the slackening demand for security 
loans. Call money is available at 3 per 
cent., the lowest rate since March 21, and 
equaled only three times previously this 


BOND OFFERINGS HIGHER 


(BILLIONS OF DOLLARS IN FIRST FOUR MONTHS) 
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year. Bankers’ acceptance rates also re- 
sponded to the change in credit conditions, 
leading dealers reducing the bid and asked 
rates on all maturities % of 1 per cent. 
This brought 90-day bills down to 2% per 
cent., equal to the lowest rate of the year, 
Time money and commercial paper rates 
have not eased as much as other interest 
rates; commercial paper is only about % 
per cent. below the April levels, while time 
money varies between % per cent. and % 
per cent. 

The Boston Federal Reserve Bank an- 
nounced a reduction in the rediscount rate 
from 4 to 3% per cent. 


Two 
._ Weeks Year 
Ruling Ago Ago 
Call Money ......ccccsccccecess 3% 3%4% % 
50-50 Day Time,...s..0..c.00- 3% 3% 9 
Commercial Paper ............. 33% 4 
New York Rediscount......... 3 3 5 


ROKERS?’ loans, it is revealed in the 

latest report compiled by the Federal 
Reserve Bank, dropped $200,000,000. The 
decline wipes out 20 per cent. of the 
advance of $946,000,000 which took place 
between Dec. 24, when brokers’ loans 
reached their low point on the reaction last 
year, and April 30, when the high for this 
year to date was reached. The rise in loans 
from the total of $3,328,000,000 on Dec. 24 
to $4,274,000,000 on April 30 was an ex- 
pansion of 28.43 per cent. 

The consolidated statement of condition 
of the Federal Reserve banks on May 14, 
shows decreases for the week of $27,000,000 
in holdings of discounted bills and $4,200,- 
000 in bills bought in open market. Mem- 
ber bank reserve deposits increased $29,- 
900,000 and cash reserves $6,100,000, while 
government deposits declined $21,000,000 
and Federal Reserve note circulation $28,- 
100,000. Total bills and securities were 
$31,100,000 below the amount reported for 
the previous week. 


LTHOUGH the terms for the initial 

flotation of $300,000,000 German an- 
nuity bonds have not been definitely deter- 
mined it is believed that the yield would be 
likely somewhat to exceed 6 per cent. Bear- 
ing a coupon of 5% per cent. and matur- 
ing in 35 years, it is believed that the price 
would be close to 90 per cent. 

The call for subscriptions to the stock 
of the Bank for International Settlements 
was made. In the United States there will 
be no public issue of the stock, which will 
be closely held by the subscribing bankers. 
In England the stock will be publicly 
offered by the Bank of England, which, in 
virtue of the charter of the Bank for In- 
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THE TREADMILL OF BUSINESS 


REPLACED BY 
STROWGER P-A-X 


In hundreds of business offices and industrial 
plants today, the carrying of messages, the 
getting of information and the giving of orders 
by old-fashioned foot powerare no lon ger neces- 
sary. No more do you see a lot of “disorgan- 
ized” activity, people going from desk to desk, 
from office to office and department to de- 
partment. 


Careful analysis of these organizations, now 
users of Strowger P-A-X, shows that a heavy 
and needless burden has ‘bese lifted from the 
shoulders of their employes from the very hour 

P-A-X was put to use. A new spirit —"talk, 
don’t walk”— now animates their work. And, 
with Strowger P-A-X, talking instead of walk- 
ing means time anvedl, errors avoided, waste 
reduced and supervision improved. 


With Strowger P-A-X, a few turns of the dial 
afford direct communication with any person 
in any part of the organization, no matter if 
he is in the next room or in another building. 
Business is transacted in seconds instead of 
minutes, without either party leaving his desk. 
There is no tendency to put off decisions, to 
“store up’ matters that should be acted on 
tight away. Every executive and every employe 
is kept mentally free to concentrate on his job 
—to make the most of his time. 


What Strowger P-A-X can do for YOUR bus- 
iness can be easily determined by our repre- 
sentative who will gladly call and make a survey 
of your requirements. Or write for Bulletin 
1026, which gives further details. A copy is 
yours for the asking. 


In answer to the modern vogue for color the popular Monophone shown above 
may now be had, not only in black, but also in a variety of beautiful colors. 
Made of solid colored synthetic resins with chromium or gold plated fittings. 
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SUTOMATIC 


oIiAk SYSTEMS 





INCLUDE: 
Public A emets Dleens d Signalling Systems Private Automatic Telephone Sy 
Code Signal Systems (Audible and isual) = Fire Alarm Systems Tele-Chee S (for th mob. Watchmen’ 8 vn Systeme 





Railway Communication Equipment Marine Telephone & Signalling Systeme Miscellaneous Telephone and Signal Accessories. 





Engineered, Designed and Manufactured by 


Automatic Electric Inc. 


‘actory and General Offices 
1033 Won Van Buren St., Ging U.S.A. 





SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES—Los Angeles: Boston: Cleveland: St.Paul: New York: Atlanta: Detroit: KansasCity: Philadelphia. 
GENERAL EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS—The Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago: In Canada—Independent Sales & Engineering 
Company, Ltd., Vancouver: In Australasia—Automatic Telephones, Ltd., Sidney: In Japan— Automatic Telephones Ltd. of Japan, Tokyo. 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES—American Electric Company, Inc., Chicago: Internation! Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., 
London; Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Liverpool: The New Antwerp Telephone & Electric Works, Antwerp. 



































ternational Settlements, will represent 
Great Britain in dealings with the Interna- 
tional Bank. The offering is expected to 
total 16,000 shares. These would have a 
value of £20 per share, of which 25 per 
cent. is to be paid in on subscription. The 
shares will be publicly issued by the Cen- 
tral banks of other European countries 
entering subscriptions. 


RAILROADS 


Consolidation Trend Gains 
With Bankers Favoring 
Plan. Car Loadings Con- 

tinue Rise 
, HE Van Sweringens’ determination 
I to extend the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road System to the Pacific as out- 
lined in the consolidation program of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by allot- 
ing them the Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern and the Western Pacific was publicly 
confirmed by L. W. Baldwin, president of 
the Missouri Pacific. The Cleveland finan- 
ciers will be confronted with the opposition 
of Arthur Curtis James, the largest owner 
of railroad shares, who controls 50 per 
cent. of the stock of the Western Pacific. 

Politics must also be counted on for there 
is likley to be opposition in the Senate to 
delay the I. C. C. consolidation plans until 
March 4, 1931. The Northwest appears to 
be aroused over the Great Northern-North- 
ern Pacific consolidation. Senator Couzens 
introduced a resolution in the Senate pro- 
hibiting the merger of railroads, the con- 
trol of which are now held by_ holding 
companies. 

Western Pacific spokesmen said that 
while the I. C. C.’s plan for 21 groups of 
railroads in the United States provided for 
the Missouri Pacific, the Rio Grande and 
the Western Pacific being made into one 
system, the railroad world and Congress 
had not “entirely approved the plan.” 


HE Van Sweringens need to control 
the Western Pacific because it owns 
one-half of the Denver and Rio Grande 























Western, the other half being owned by the 
Missouri Pacific. Its acquisition would 
place the Vans in control of railroads 
touching virtually all the ports of the 
United States. Their system would run 
from New York to Chicago and St. Louis. 
At present the Missouri Pacific terminates 
at Salt Lake City; acquisition of the two 
western roads would extend it to San Fran- 
cisco. The Missouri Pacific extends also 
to New Orleans, and its system there was 
enlarged recently by the Cleveland brothers 
acquiring a substantial interest in the Kan- 
sas City Southern. 

Mr. James apparently plans to develop 
the Western Pacific and Rio Grande 
Western as an independent system provid- 
ing the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and the 
Missouri Pacific. He would want to retain 
control at least until the settlement of the 
question of the merger of the Great north- 
ern and the Northern Pacific, in which 
roads he is also the dominant stockholder. 


- OADINGS of revenue freight for sec- 

ond week in May show a decrease of 
8,968 cars from the preceding week and a 
reduction of 115,029 cars from the same 
week in 1929, and a decrease of 68,480 cars 
from 1928. 

Railroad income was down for the first 
quarter of this year. Class 1 roads had a 
net operating income of $176,253,624, an 
annual return of 3.56 per cent. on the 
property investment and $83,070,159 below 
the total a year before, when the net was 
5.35 per cent. Gross operating revenue was 
off 10.1 per cent., operating expenses 
showed a reduction of 5.4 per cent., taxes 
a decrease of $2,473,608 over the previous 
year. 

Fred W. Sargent, president of the Chi- 
cago & North Western asserted that taxes 
were taking a strangle hold upon the in- 
dustry and that the railroads are now pay- 
ing almost one-fourth of their net earnings 
in taxes. In four decades, he said, our 
population has doubled, our national in- 
come has increased over 500 per cent., 
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railway property investment has increased 
200 per cent.; railway gross income has in- 
creased about 500 per cent., but railway 
taxes have increased 1,220 per cent. 


SCIENCE and 
INVENTION 


Oil Refined By New Pro- 

cess. A Simplified Gaso- 

line Motor Invented by a 

German 

HE Standard Oil Company of New 

Jersey announces that the first unit 

in the world for the manufacture of 

gasoline and high lubricating oils by a new 

process will be ready for operation in 

August. The new unit will apply the 

hydro-genation process developed by Dr. 

Friedrich Bergius of Heidelberg for the 

German I. G. Dye Trust and improved 

during the past three years by the re- 

searches of the Standard Oil Development 

Company, whereby crude or heavy fuel 

oil is built up by the addition of gaseous 

hydrogen, at high pressures and tempera- 

tures in the presence of chemical agents 
known as catalysts. 

The Standard Oil officials in charge of 
this development say they will not predict 
the effect on the petroleum industry. They 
are proceeding swiftly, however, in associa- 
tion with the German I. G: Dye Trust, to 
bring it about. Two more 5,000-barrel 
units will be ready within a year at Baton 
Rouge, La., and Bayway, Texas, and a 
corporate organization has already been 
set up to license the use of the Bergius 
hydro-genation patents to refiners who will 
each apply them in a capacity of not less 
than 20,000 barrels. 


GASOLINE motor which functions 
without pistons, connecting rods, 
crank-shaft, camshaft, valves, crank-case, 
gearbox, universal joints or differential and 
at the same time uses 10 per cent. less 
gasoline, weighs half as much and costs 


Where business is des- 
ignated as “good” in this 
map, it is actually good 
now and not merely good 
by comparison with a 
month or a year ago. 
The factors considered 
are: Agriculture, industry, 
employment, trade, money 
and credit conditions. 
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Out on the coast a truck runs from Los Angeles to Santa Barbara 





' This is the Cudahy truck which 
makes the 300 mile round 
trip between Los Angeles and 

Lompoc, California. 


was the service that high pressure pneumatic tires rapidly failed, 













and tire costs were so high that the run was about to be abandoned. 


Then Goodyear Truck Balloons were tried. The first set averaged 


29,063 miles, with three of the original tires still running. 


Cool-running GOOD # YEAR Truck Balloons 


Here’s the new tire for the 
new service conditions 


of the fast, long haul. 





stand up magnificently under modern truck speeds. Wouldn’t 


Goodyear Truck Balloons 
are bringing truck tire 
costs back to levels even 


you like to have such tires on your trucks, t00? ower than they were be 


fore trucks stepped up to 
Copyright 1980, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. gas 
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_ the speed and traveling 


3B ei 3 range of passenger cars. 
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Become an 


Expert Accountant 
The Profession That Pays 


The demand for skilled acountants—men who 
really know their business—is unceasing. Big 
corporations are in constant need of expert counsel 
in matters relating to Auditing, Cost Accounting, 
Business Law, Organization, Management, Finance, 
Men who prove their qualifications in this important 
branch of business are rapidly promoted to respon- 
sible executive positions— given an opportunity te 
earn real salaries. The range is from $3,000 to $15,006 
a@ year— even to higher income-figures. 


Send for Free Book— 
“Accountancy, the Profession that Pays’’ 


Why let the other fellow walk away with the 
better job, when right in your own home you can 
equip yourself for a splendid future in this profit- 
able profession? 

Preliminary knowledge of bookkeeping is un- 
necessary. Our free book on accountancy fully ex- 

lains how we train you from the ground up, accord- 
ne to your individual needs. w cost; easy terms. 

The facts about lle training in Accountancy 
and the opportunities in this highly profitable field 
are clearly outlined in a 64-page book which LaSalle 
will send you free. 

The man in earnest to get ahead will find this 
coupon a most profitable aid to progress. If you 
have the urge and the will to increase your income, 
clip and mail the coupon NOW. 


— —— —Find Yourself Through LaSalle!=- —— = 


LaSalle Extension University 
The World's Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 6364-H R Chicago fi 
I would welcome details of your salary 
plan, cogetper — te Oy 


tan the 
Pays,’’ alsoa copy of ‘ Fret Yoon’ Fn 
motion in One,”’ all without obligation. 


erAccountancy 
Training for pocitiqn ee Auditor, Comp- 
troller, Public Accountant. 

OtherLaSalleOpportunitice: 
LaSalle opens the way to successin 
every important field of business. If 
interested in one of the fields below, check and maii. 
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YOUR 


Investment Problem 


It is not “What shall I buy?” but * What 
do I need?” The National City Company 
will be glad to recommend 
high grade securities which 
are suitable for your individ- 
ual- requirements. Offices: in 
50 leading cities. 





The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 








approximately half as much to build per 
horsepower as the best type of gasoline 
motor hitherto available is the invention 
claimed by a German, Stefan Creuels. He 
asserts five years of research on his part 
have been crowned with success in a small 
model, and is now preparing a full-sized 
motor for public demonstration at the end 
of the month. 

Herr Creuels, who is a Rhinelander by 
birth, lives in Berlin. His work is vouched 
for by a number of well-known engineers. 
He says a number of German motor firms 
are interested, and he is now negotiating 
with the European technical director in 


Paris of one of the large American motor . 


manufacturers. 


WASHINGTON 


Admirals Disagree Over - 


Naval Parity As Billion 
Dollar Bill Is Offered. 
Trust Busting Again 

ISAGREEMENT with Admiral 

Jones, retired, and Admiral William 

V. Pratt, Commander-in-Chief of 

the United States fleet over the provision 

on cruiser parity with Great Britain was 

brought to light at a hearing before the 

Foreign Relations Committee. Admiral 

Pratt favored 6-inch guns on some of 

America’s 10,000-ton cruisers and Admiral 
Jones insisted on 8-inch gun power. 

The London Naval Treaty is defended 
by Secretary of State Stimson and Secre- 
tary of the Navy Adams as the best that 
could be obtained. It was admitted that 
parity with Great Britain on the basis of 
the agreement could not be reached before 
1936. This, it was stressed, was the best 
that was humanly possible out of the con- 
ference. 


A bill authorizing the expenditure of a 
billion dollars over a ten-year period for 
the construction of new naval vessels to 
give the United States parity with Great 
Britain, as proposed in the treaty, has been 
introduced in the House. The President 
may suspend all or part of the construction 
in the event of a further international 
naval agreement. 


HE Senate voted against both the 
debenture and its flexible tariff pro- 
vision in the tariff bill in a test which Re- 


publican leaders had asserted would de-_ 


cide the fate of the bill. Conferees of 
the Senate, by this action, received a 
free hand to negotiate with the House on 
both items. 

The outcome was a victory for the ad- 
ministration and the House majority, which 
had refused to negotiate further with the 
Senate on the tariff bill until the Senate 
had again committed itself on the two pro- 
visions. The House has rejected both 
Senate amendments by large majorities. 
President Hoover has taken a definite stand 
against the debenture plan and against the 
repeal of the executive flexible tariff power. 

The result gives the Hawley-Smoot bill 
favorable turn toward passage. The opin- 
ion is that the debenture is now definitely 
out of the measure and that the President’s 
tariff-revision power will be restored. 


The national event of greatest moment 
was the declaration of Dwight W. Morrow, 
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in his candidacy for Senate from New 
Jersey, for the repeal of the prohibition 
amendment and the return to State contro} 
of liquor traffic. It heralds a national trend 
against a popular lawlessness provoked by 
national legislation that could not be en- 
forced. Congress has voted a transfer of 
the prohibition unit from the Treasury De- 
partment to the Department of Justice as 
one of the recommendations of the law en- 
forcement commission. 


i Mitchell has denied that 
his strict enforcement of the Sherman 
law provisions indicated a revival of trust- 
busting. He said the next great issue for 
the nation to settle was the control of in- 
dustry through patent monopolies. The de- 
cision of the Government’s suit against the 
companies in the proposed radio merger 
will bring this to a head. The Sherman 
law provisions, he holds, need clarifying 
in view of economic developments since its 
passage twenty years ago. A step in this 
direction is the suit of the government in 
the oil-cracking case in which was raised 
the question of interlocking patents. The 
case will be reached on appeal soon by the 
Supreme Court. 

Attorney General Mitchell has decided 
not to investigate the billion dollar merger 
of Bethlehem Steel and Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube. He is watching developments. 
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PRICES 


Decline in Commodity 

Prices Checked. Oil Prices 

Lower. Copper Advance 
Spurs Buying 


OMMODITIES generally swung up- 
> ward in price from the low levels 

touched early in May on develop- 
ments within their own fields rather than 
in response to any favorable turn of events 
of a general character. Wheat, cotton, 
raw sugar, cocoa and silk registered gains 
while rubber, hides and Pennsylvania crude 
oil were among the few items to show de- 
clines. 

Cotton advanced slightly in response to 
bad weather reports from sections west of 
the Mississippi and lack of rain in the At- 
lantic States. Weather also played a part 
in the wheat market. Prices advanced to 
the highest level of the month on pessi- 
mistic crop reports and also in response to 
an indicated heavy export business. 

Raw sugar embarked on an upward 
movement in a market where trade senti- 
ment appears to have undergone a reversal 


for the better. 
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The South Penn Oil Co. reduced Penn- 
sylvania crude 25 cents a barrel, making 
the total reduction this year so far 75 
cents. Oil operators in the Bradford dis- 
trict were stirred to action in quest for 
further curtailment of production. South 
Penn is seeking, it was said, to discourage 
excess outputs and feels that the oil could 
be stored more cheaply in the ground than 
above. 


FTER declining 5% cents a pound in 
£% less than a month, the price of copper 
was marked up half a cent a pound in one 
day from its low of 12% cents, the domes- 
tic quotation becoming 13 cents a pound. 
More than a year ago prices rose sharply 
to 24 cents. Subsequently they declined to 
18 cents, where they held exactly a year, 
and then worked lower. The advance from 
the low was followed by the heaviest 
domestic and foreign buying of copper that 
has been done since last September. It 
was hailed by copper producers as an in- 


dication that the long reactionary trend in: 


the metal had been ended. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


Latest Ago Ago 
Whent, TOY .2<vasscrve 1.06 1.04% 1.055% 
Gorm, SUF. <ccccctscses 81% 8244 86% 
GR TMM a cscs csees 42 40% 44% 
Cotton, Mid July ..... 16.31 16.50 19.55 
Coffee, No. 7 Rio..... 0934 0934 17% 
Sagar, Gran. 2.22.00 .0490 -0490 0490 
NN ee ata aigte area Cena 5:85 5.85 6.10 
Beef, Family ......... 27.50 27.00 32.00 
Iron, 2X Phila......... 20.76 22.26 22.26 
OS FE Pe re 5.60 5.50 7.00 
Steel, Pittsburgh ..... 33.00 33.00 36.00 
eRe ee 13.00 14.00 18.00 
Zinc, E. St. Louis.... 4.65 4.65 6.55 
ME. chee ah ch cc eh eke sees 31.65 33.87 43.75 
Rubber, July ........ 14.10 14.66 19.70 
Crude Oil, Mid. Cont.. 1.18% 1.18% 1.11 
GARONNE osccecsccsencs -143 143 17 


HAT the recent downward movement 

has been checked is verified by the 
Department of Labor’s report on whole- 
sale and retail prices for April. 

The weighted index number of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, based on aver- 
age prices in 1926 as 100.0, was given as 
90.7 for April compared with 90.8 for 
March, a decrease of only one-tenth of 1 
per cent. Compared with April, 1929, 
with an index number of 96.8, decrease of 
nearly 6 1-3 per cent. is shown. Based on 
these figures the purchasing power of the 
1926 dollar was given as $1.033 in April, 
1929, and $1.103 in April, 1930. 

Farm products as a group increased 
more than 1 per cent. in average prices 
from March to April, due to advances in 
corn, cotton, oranges, lemons, hay, onions 
and potatoes. April prices, however, were 
8 2-3 per cent. below those of April, 1929. 

Of the 550 commodities or price series 
for which comparable information for 
March and April was collected, increases 
were shown in 103 instances and decreases 
in 171 instances. In 276 instances no 
change in price was reported. 


ETAIL prices for the country as a 

whole, the bureau stated, showed an 
increase of slightly more than three-fourths 
of 1 per cent. on April 15, 1930, as com- 
pared with March 15, and a decrease of 
slightly less than one-third of 1 per cent. 
since April 15, 1929. The bureau’s 
weighted index numbers, with average 
prices in 1913 as 100, were 151.6 for April 
15, 1929, 150.1 for March 15, -1930, and 
151.2 for April 15, 1930. 








The Dividend 
Check 


that Cuts the Cost f 
of Your Insurance 


IVIDEND checks are always welcome—doubly so when sub- 
stantially reducing insurance cost. In buying insurance, cost 
is, and should be, secondary to quality of protection. But, assured 
of 100% quality in protection, it becomes only sound business 
judgment to consider the cost-advantage of a dividend check. 


The CENTRAL is a mutual company of unquestioned stability. Since 1876, it 
has delivered real protection, with fair adjustments and prompt payment of 
losses. Conservative management has realized substantial dividends which, for 
the last nine years, have actually reduced insurance cost by 30%. 


CENTRAL policies are written through local agents. Full 
information and name of nearest representative on request. 


CENTRALS 


DIVIDEND 
Since 1921 


*/-CENTRAL 


MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Are You 
Responsible for 


PROFITS? 


Here’s a handbook 
sure to be a help — that 
may be a LIFE-SAVER! 


The point of vanishing profits! 
A nightmare to many an execu- 
tive in these days! Have you 
got your business under the 
rigid control that means protec- 
tion? Not one man in ten has! 
The crying need of business to- 
day is scientific control of all 
those costs and ratios that de- 
termine profits. Walter Rauten- 
strauch of Columbia, a nationally 
recognized authority on modern 
methods of business manage- 
ment, has just completed a book 
that meets this need. He ex- 

ins clearly and in practical 

tail the methods of analysis 
and control which are essential 
to safety and profit at any time 
—but expecially under conditions 
existing today. 








: The 
SUCCESSFUL 
CONTROL 
OF PROFITS 


by 
WALTER RAUTENSTRAUCH 
Professor of Industrial Engineering 
Columbia University 


The kind of book that the practical man 
seizes upon as a tool in his work for it is 
a volume of hard facts, figures, and charts. 
It sh6ws how to analyze every phase of a 
business, to know the exact truth about it, 
extend scientific control to every operation, 
set up the ratios that mean healthy condi- 

discover the weak spots before they 
are dangerous, apply methods of exact 
management in place of the hopeless rule 
of thumb, remove the guess work that is 
always costly and frequently fatal. Finance, 
production, selling, administration, are all 
woven into a definite, practical, scientific 
system of executive control. 


THE “BREAK-EVEN CHART” 


—the point above which lies the field of 
profit—is one of the valuable tools which 
this volume supplies. >> Dickerman, 
President, American Locomotive Semenay, 
says, “His ic processes, and particu- 
larly his Fa ny Chart are signifi- 
cantly interesting in their originality. In 
simple, lucid style he analyzes the basis 
of true costs and builds therefrom a com- 
prehensive system of cost control, including 
methods of budgeting which is altogether 
admirable.” 


Calvin Coolidge says: 
“T have found the work of Walter Rauten- 
strauch an important and interesting con- 
tribution to the study of the economic 
forces that are molding modern business.” 
At Bookstores—Or Get It for 
FREE EXAMINATION 


MAIL THIS COUPON 








—_— eee ee 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Send me a copy of “Successful Control of 
Profits.” 
OI enclose $3.00. E 
a d for examination. Within five days I 


| will either remit $3.00 or return the book. | 
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Commodity Price Indexes 


Month Year 
Latest Previous Previous 
abenes 177.736 179.294 189.036 
Bradstreet’s ....... 11.1833 12.6765 
Bureau of Labor.. 90.8 92.1 97.5 
Average price reduction in Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co.’s midsummer sale catalog ex- 
ceeds 10 per cent. The company states that 
prices in the catalog are based on the 
lowest commodity prices of 1930. Reduc- 
tions affect practically all kinds of mer- 
chandise. 


COTTON 
and GRAIN 


Unfavorable Weather in 

Cotton Belt. World Crop 

Conditions Good. Surplus 
Being Reduced 


\ ] HILE trading in cotton is becoming 
less active there were frequent and 
at times broad price fluctuations. 
While the incipient drought in the central 
and eastern belts was relieved by rains, the 
western belt received too much rain, ac- 
companied by windstorms and in some 
cases by hail, all of which prevented culti- 
vation and forced considerable replanting. 
While serious complaints have been made 
of late regarding conditions in the western 
part of the belt, the crop as a whole is 
believed to be making fairly favorable 


WORLD WHEAT RESERVE HIGHER 
600 MILLIONS of BUSHELS 
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progress. Until the acreage is known with 
some degree of certainty, the disposition 
is to make no calculations as to the probable 
size of the coming yield. . No:official esti- 
mate of acreage will be made until the gov- 
ernment gives the total acreage in cultiva- 
tion on July 1. An article by I. V. Shan- 
non on the cotton situation will be found on 
another page of this issue. 


EARISH sentiment in the . world’s 
wheat market is being modified by un- 
certainty regarding the outcome of the 
crops and the position of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board. An advance of 6% cents in 
futures in Chicago within two weeks is 
said to have largely corrected the excessive 
beazishness and the oversold condition of 
Chicago and Canadian traders, and the 
short interest has been largely reduced. 
Crop conditions are considered as good 


as they are likely to be, taking the world 
over. Harvesting of Winter wheat in the 


American Southwest is about thirty days ° 


away. Where recently there was anxiety 
owing to the drought, conditions have been 
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reversed and too much moisture is feared. 
A wet harvest, it is said, would create 
bullishness and an advance in prices. Its 
effect on Europe, it is believed, would be 
temporarily bullish. 

It is not probable, however, according 
to trade observers, that American and 
Canadian supplies will be down to normal 
between now and the beginning of the new 
crop movement, but they are expected to 
be materially reduced. The United States 
and Canada which hold virtually the 
world’s surplus, will be the only countries 
having a respectable carry-over that will 
enable Europe to obtain sufficient supplies 
to bridge the period between the end of the 
old and the beginning of the new crop 
season. 


SHIPPING 


Export Trade Lowest Since 

June, 1925. White Star 

Earnings Reflect Slump in 
World Shipping 


XPORT trade of the United States 

in April reached the lowest point 

touched in any month since June, 
1925, with a total of only $334,000,000, ac- 
cording to the Department of Commerce. 
This was a drop of $35,000,000 from the 
$369,622,000, total of March and was more 
than $90,000,000 below the figure of $425,- 
264,000 reported for April, 1929. 

One of the causes considered by govern- 
ment trade observers to be contributing 
markedly to the current recession in 
American exports is the cotton situation. 
Normally it bulks heavily in shipments at 
this season but it is not moving in its 
ordinary quantity. 

Imports for the month showed a slight 
gain, totaling $308,000,000, against $300,- 
469,000 in March, but were more than 
$100,000,000 below the April, 1929, total of 
$410,666,000. The balance of trade in favor 
of the United States, however was above 
April, 1929, totaling $26,000,000, against 
$14,598,000. : 

For the first four months of 1930 ex- 
ports dropped $381,576,000 and imports 
$331,679,000 from the figures for the cor- 
responding period last year. Exports dur- 
ing the period were $1,463,313,000, against 
$1,844,889,000 in 1929, while imports totaled 
$1,201,144,000, against $1,532,823,000. The 
balance of trade in favor of the United 
States for the four months this year was 
$262,169,000, against $312,066,000 a year 
ago. 


HE profits of the White Star Line 
were lower in 1929 than in 1928. Net 
profits of $1,625,501 are shown in the not 
very informative report-and they include 
$313,358 brought forward. A year ago the 
net profits were $1,808,163, including the 
balance brought forward. Lord Kylsant, 
chairman of the White Star Line, ex- 
plained to the stockholders that the building 
of the new super-liner, the Oceanic, had 
been “deferred” so as to give time for de- 
ciding on the type of engines needed. 
Tonnage under construction in American 
yards totaled 326,856 on May 1, the Ameri- 
can Bureau of Shipping reports. Vessels of 
the ocean-going and Great Lakes types of 
500 or more gross tons totaled 277,507 
tons, and miscellaneous vessels, including 
ferries, barges, yachts, tankers and lighters, 
totaled 49,349 tons. 
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Just what you’ve been waiting for—a book on all phases 
stock market practice, complete in every detail, written by 


ral 
“"Gbacke r 


presented to you in realistic close-up in 


STOCK MARKET 


by R. W. Schabacker 


Financial Editor of Forbes Magazine 


Mr. Schabacker is nationally known as a specialist in economics, banking, corporation finance, and 
security analysis. Many years of Fagg ony training, first with the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, later with. Standard Statistics Co., Inc., and more recently as Financial Editor of Forbes Maga- 
zine, have given him the broad background that has established him as an eminent authority in his field 

and has won him wide recognition as one of the ablest analysts in the world of finance. In this new book 
he presents to you the priceless store of practical knowledge that is the result of years of successful 
experience. 


The ONE Book on Investments, Trading, and Finance That Takes the Place of All Others! 
IF YOU ARE PLANNING A CAREER 


IF YOU ARE AN INVESTOR 


this book will show you where to place 
your dollars for greatest profit and safety— 
what pitfalls to avoid—how to analyze the 
value of stocks—when to buy or sell, and 
a thousand more details that will take the 
guess work out of your investing and sub- 
stitute the guidance of a reliable authority. 


“ON THE STREET” 


this book will take you into the inside 
world of finance and equip you with the 
background of knowledge that will insure 
your rapid advancement and success. 


AND IF YOU ARE A TRADER 


this book will prove a ready question- 
answerer for the many vital problems that 
confront you daily where accuracy of facts 
and sure judgment are essentials. There is 
no reasonable question relating to the stock 
market that is not answered clearly—fully— 
concisely—in the 875 pages of this big book. 








Pre-Publication Offer 


27 Chapters Covering Every Phase of Stock Markets Te ers of FORBES MAGAZINE 








28% Discount If You Reserve Your Copy NOW! 


The first edition of “Stock Market Theory and Practice” 
will be off the press shortly. The regular price, on publica- 


1. Introduction. XV. Dividends and Rights. tion, will be $7.50. On all orders received from FORBES 
il. The Stock Exchange. XVI. An Introduction te Steck Analy- readers in advance of publication, we will allow 20% discount, 
ath Brokerage Houses and Trading sis. making a special price of $6.00! You may reserve your copy 
4 Facilities. XVI. Price and Yield in Stock Anaty- now at this low price. Send no money. When the book i 
1V. Following a Typical Transaction. sis. off the press, we will send you a copy for 5 days’ free exami- 


Sources of Stock Information. nation. Within the 5 days, you may send us your remit- 


V. Development of the Stock Clear. XVIII. 


XIX. What Makes the Market Move. tance for $6.00 in full, or return the book and owe us nothing. 
ws ot beni teh XX. An introduction to Trading. But you must act promptly to get the special price! 
Vil. The Day Clearing Branch. XX. Principles of Trading. : 
VIII. Stock ‘amie eo ond XX. Taking the Worry Out of Stock MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Marginal Trading. Trading. in ene TER eae ee mY gee ee gee eae ee eee ee 
1X. The Short Sale. XX. eee le ar- B.C. F Publi Co., 
my nee a ag XXIV. Am Intreduetion to Chart Read- 120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
x ere’ Loans. ng. Gentlemen: 
Xtl. Dealing with the Broker. XXV. Principles of Chart Trading. Pi ir 
lease send me on publication a copy of “Stock Market 
Xl. Outside Stock Exchanges. XXVI. Long Swing Movements. ti ? 
XIV. Types of Corporate Security. XXVIII. Conclusions and Review. Theory sad Evactics” By BR. W- Schabacker, regular price 
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875 Pages of Information—165 Plates, Charts, and Illustra- 
tions—Hundreds of Actual Examples, Trading 
Methods and Definitions 
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The Newest and Most 
Complete Handbook Ever 
Published on the Stock Market! 


From Simplest Fundamentals for the Beginner 
To Advanced Technicalities for the Veteran Trader 


of 
an 


experienced, practical man in simple and interesting style—a 
book which will guide the beginner through the unfamiliar 
mazes of trading and finance and at the same time prove an 
indispensable reference tool for the veteran operator who 
needs all the up-to-date facts of the game at his finger-tips. 
The entire machinery and operation of the stock-market are 
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Hotels 


that keep — 


ahead of 


your demands 








The traveling public didn’t de- 
mand a bath with every room, 
or circulating ice water, or a 
morning paper under the door 
at no cost—until Hotels Statler 
inaugurated these improve- 
ments. 

There are also bed-head 
reading lamps, full-length mir- 
rors, colorful furnishings, even 
threaded needles in the pin- 
cushions in every room. 

In restaurants there is the 
widest variety, ranging from 
formal a la carte service to 
lunchroom or caféterias. 

But it is in Statler Service 
that this policy of keeping 
ahead of your demands is most 
noticeable. Statler employees 
are not only instructed but are 
trained in courtesy and helpful- 
ness. They, too, keep ahead of 
your demands. 


HOTELS 


STATLER | 


BOSTON DETROIT 
BUFFALO ST.LOUIS 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
[Hote/ Pennsylvania | 











INTERNATIONAL 


Mussolini’s Bellicose Speech 
Offsets Pan-Europe Lea- 
gue. Form Nitrate Cartel 


HE Briand plan for a European fed- 
eration of nations, has been submitted 
to the various governments but has 
been received coolly on the ground that 
neither Europe nor the world is ready for 
it. Premier Mussolini has voiced Italy’s 
opposition in a bellicose speech at Florence 
in which he proclaimed that words may be 
fine things but machine guns, and airplanes, 
ships and cannon are better. British na- 
tionalists may object because plans of em- 
pire may be retarded while German na- 
tionalists still see in military might their 
return to power. 

Liberals in Britain, France and Germany 
will favor the political organization of the 
Pan-American League as a step to bring 
economies affecting tariffs, currency, fi- 
nance, communications, and co-operation. 
The MacDonald cabinet may not support 
the movement, objecting only to the slow 
process of diplomatic conversations that 
will have to precede the formation of the 
League. A memorandum answer from the 
European uations is expected by July 15 so 
that Foreign Minister Briand may sum- 
marize their attitudes by the Fall. 


The formation of a European federation, - 


Briand has made clear, is not directed 
against the United States or any other 
power of the League of Nations. The 
proposed United States of Europe will 
not be a union in the sense of the United 
States of America. The presidency of the 
federation would change annually, each 
European member holding office in turn. 
The plan aims to bring 27 foreign minis- 
ters around the table to decide the policy 
of the continent. 


ARIFF barriers are up. Canada’s new 

restrictions strike our trade a $225,000,- 
000 blow in anticipation of a raise in rates. 
The new duties affect mainly iron and steel 
products, machinery, fruits and vegetables. 
A clause gives preference to British Em- 
pire goods. 

Germany is about to adopt a new tariff 
policy abandoning the most favored nation 
plan in 1935, when the trade pact with.the 
United States will expire. Unemployment 
is high as in Great Britain. One-fifth of 
the nation’s population is receiving money 
out of the Reich’s exchequer in unemploy- 
ment relief, sick benefits, war and civil 
pensions and disability annuities. Germany 
is planning an agrarian relief program. In- 
dustrialists have suggested a plan whereby 
the cost of production. may be reduced and 
the quality of agricultural crops improved. 
They are in favor of public support for 
the farm co-operatives but suggest a sci- 
entific basis rather than continuing tradi- 
tional agricultural methods. 

The control of German reparations has 
passed to the Bank for International Set- 
tlements. At a ceremony in Basle the 
signature of agreement between the new 
bank and the participating governments 
took place, capital shares of the world bank 
have been issued on ten markets and the 
Young plan is now in full force. 

S. Parker Gilbert has turned over $36,- 
000,000 as Agent General for Reparations 
Payments at the end of his five years’ 
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work. Whether the Germans will keep on 
paying reparations for another fifty years 
will depend on how well others carry out 
the collecting work which Mr. Gilbert 
began. 

The British Empire is most concerned 
about the disturbances in India following 
the imprisonment of Mahatma Ghandi. 
The government has 226,000 troops and a 


huge aviation force to crush the sporadic 


revolts that are expected. Conferences on 
carrying out provisions of the Simons re- 
port are to be held in London about Octo- 
ber 20, at which the steps toward a dominion 
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status for India will be discussed by Indian 
representatives. The unrest of crowds in 
the large centers of population shows no 
abatement. 


ee attempt to rationalize pro- 
duction has been launched with the 
formation of the nitrate cartel by Chile 


in conjunction with the Guggenheims and: 


European capitalists. A combine, known as 
the Compania Salitera Nacional (Cosana), 
with total capital of $370,000,000, will fi- 
nance the Chilean nitrate industry in a 
three-year program that is related to the 
output of synthetic nitrogen in other coun- 
tries. 

The world-wide trade depression has 
forced a rift in the European steel cartel 
and delayed extensive plans to go after 
world trade, especially markets where 
Americans have a large share of the busi- 
ness. The cartel has made a 10 per cent. 
reduction of output for six months and an- 
other cut will be necessary. Members of 
the cartel have become:restive under com- 
pulsory co-operation as to how much steel 
they make and where they sell and for how 
much. 


CONOMIC conditions in Latin Amer- 
ica are the worst since 1922, accord- 
ing to the Department of Commerce. 

It is added there is no ground for hope 
of improvement until the market for the 
basic products of Latin America has been 
strengthened. The fall of prices of basic 
products in Latin America can in most in- 
stances be traced to overproduction, it is 
stated, and there can be ‘no relief until 
consumption catches up with production. 


For the first quarter of 1930 the total 
trade between the United States and Latin 
America was $424,000,000, as compared 
with $584,000,000 for the same period last 
year and $310,000,000 for the first quarter 
of 1922. 
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Railroad Traffic 
Declines 


Car Loadings Indicate Poor 
Earnings for Second Quarter 


By SAMUEL O. DUNN 
Editor, Railway Age 


AILWAY traffic, total earnings and 
R= operating income continue to be 

extremely unsatisfactory. They be- 
came steadily worse throughout the first 
quarter of the year. The decline in net op- 
erating income in the first quarter was 
32 per cent., while in March it was al- 
most 37 per cent., and for the railways 
of the Western district, 46 per cent. 

The joint forecast of the Regional 
Shippers’ Advisory Boards predicted a de- 
cline in car loadings in the second quarter 
of the year of 4 1-2 per cent., but in the 
first half of the second quarter it was ac- 
tually 9 1-2 per cent. This was the larg- 
est decline reported for any equal period 
since the collapse of the stock market last 
Fall, and makes it practically certain that 
the decline in total earnings and net re- 
turn in the second quarter of the year will 
be at least as great as in the first quarter. 


VEN in 1929, when the railways 

handled a_ record-breaking freight 
business, their earnings reflected the ef- 
fects of certain adverse influences which 
have been Operating for some years, in- 
cluding diversion of traffic to other means 
of transportation, advances in average 
wages and increases of taxes. Their total 


earnings last year were less than in either 
1923 or 1926. 


At present we are seeing the effects 


that these adverse influences produce in a 
period of depression. Operating expenses 
are now running at the rate of $600,000,- 
000 a year less than in 1923, but passenger 
earnings alone are running $450,000,000 a 
year less than then, and while freight busi- 
ness will increase when general business 
revives, there seems no prospect of a sta- 
bilization of passenger earnings. 


O NE of our ablest railway presidents 
has just remarked that he is less 
concerned about present temporary condi- 
tions than about what railway earnings 
will be when business revives. The great 
need of the railways in years of both busi- 
ness activity and depression has come to 
be the need for more traffic. Meantime, 
public men and business men throughout 
the country are engaged in agitation for 
the development of inland waterways. 


Relatively, the railways apparently are 
suffering as much during the depression as 
any other important industry. For pur- 
poses of regulation they are classed with 
public utilities; but because of the much 
greater stability of the earnings of public 
utilities, the reports now being made by 
the two industries present a striking con- 
trast. It has repeatedly been proclaimed 
that the railroad problem is “solved.” It 
looks as if it will have to be “solved” all 
Over again if the railways are to continue 
to maintain such service as they have ren- 
dered within recent years. 














Resourcefulness 


and the World of Undeveloped Resources 


In the business world of undeveloped resources, 
man’s own Resourcefulness is the most allur- 
ing and the most desirable of development. 


Resourcefulness is that mental capacity which 
sees clearly how to do the seemingly impos- 
sible—and does it. 


Modern Business demands it. Progress requires 
it. Notable success is pure luck without it. It 
discards old standards of accomplishment; 
exacts a double yield from the soil; opens the 
skies to traffic, and turns manual labor over to 
machines. It urges men to use their brains. Its 
presence commands the highest premium. 


Modern Accountancy inspires and develops 
Resourcefulness in men. With its enlightened 
application of facts and figures, its Budget, its 
System, Method and Order, it makes men 
see the possibilities which lie in their world 
of undeveloped resources. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


AKRON DALLAS INDIANAPOLIS NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 

ATLANTA DAVENPORT JACKSON,MISS. OMAHA SEATTLE 

BALTIMORE DAYTON KALAMAZOO PHILADELPHIA TAMPA 

BIRMINGHAM DENVER KANSAS CITY PITTSBURGH TOLEDO 

BOSTON DETROIT LOS ANGELES PORTLAND, ME. TULSA 

BUFFALO ERIE LOUISVILLE PROVIDENCE waco 

CANTON - FORT WAYNE MEMPHIS READING WASHINGTON 

CHICAGO FORT WORTH MIAMI RICHMOND WHEELING 

CINCINNATI GRAND RAPIDS MILWAUKEE ROCHESTER WILMINGTON, DEL. 

CLEVELAND HOUSTON MINNEAPOLIS sT. Louis WINSTON-SALEM 

COLUMBUS HUNTINGTON NEW ORLEANS ST. PAUL YOUNGSTOWN 
SAN ANTONIO 



































E extend the facilities of our 
\ organization to those desiring 
information or reports on companies 
with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


Two Rector Street New York 
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counts may be 





penny accuracy in accounting 
for quick assets is negligent of 
dollar error in accounting for 
property. Yet in either account, 
error distorts earnings dollar for 
dollar. American Appraisal Serv- 
ice determines the facts upon 
which accurate property ac- 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 
GOMPANY 


New York + Chicago + Milwaukee 
and Principal Cities 


‘AN INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


() 


Dollar for Dollar 


Many a man who insists upon 


built. 























LINCOLN 


NEW YORK'S NEW HOTEL 





The highest-priced room at New 
York's new Hotel Lincoln is $7 for a 
large room with twin beds, tub bath 
and shower. A room, with shower, 
for one $3. 1400 rooms and baths, 
$3 to $5 for one, $4 to $7 for two. 


Telephone Lackawanna 1400 


Eighth Ave., 44th, 45th Sts. 
Times Square - NEW YORK 
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SWINGING WING 
FIXTURES 


For Displaying 
Maps, Charts, 
Blueprints, Photos, 
Advertising, 
Samples of 
Merchandise. 






Like vertical loose-leaf book. 
Both sides of wings used for 
displaying a vast amount of 
material in compact space. 
Built of steel. Various styles 
and sizes. Write for catalog. 


MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE CO. 
924-934 N. Tenth St., St. Louis, Mo. 02 
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provides a continuous supply of paper 
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THE COLYTT LABORATORIES 





565 West Washington Street :: Chicago 
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Cotton Market 


Is Erratic 


Wide Differences Between 
Old and New Crop Months 


By I. V. SHANNON 
With Fenner & Beane 


(isthe cote of the Farm Board 
in the cotton futures market con- 
tinued to dominate old crop months 
during May as they had done in April, 
while weather and progress of the crop 
influenced prices in the new crop posi- 
tions. 

These two major influences were so 
divergent that practically two separate 
and distinct cotton markets were dis- 
cernible at times—one in the old crop 
months and another in the new—with 
each pursuing an entirely different course 
in prices, as if they were in no way re- 
lated. 

During one of these periods old crop 
months advanced while the new declined 
with July selling $10 a bale above prices 
then prevailing for October. Later con- 
ditions, which caused this unusual dif- 
ference, reversed themselves and old and 
new crop months exchanged places. 
During this period the new crop months 
advanced while the old declined and dif- 
ferences between the two shrunk as fast 
as they formerly had advanced. 

The tight grip which the Farm Board 
had on the May and July positions, to- 
gether with efforts of speculative and 
trade shorts in those positions to cover, 
were responsible for the upheaval in the 
old crop positions. 

Transfer of short hedges from May 
and July to October, coupled with con- 
siderable speculative selling of the new 
crop months, on unfavorable trade con- 
ditions and belief that producers were 
planting for another bumper crop, de- 
pressed the new crop positions. 


qt is probable that operations of large 
straddlers, who bought July on the 
expectation that the operations of the 
Farm Board would enhance prices for 
that month, and sold October, owing ta 
belief that crop news would tend to de- 
press that position, were largely respon- 
sible for the erratic course of the market 
and the wide differences between old 
and new crop months. 

The high premium which July com- 
manded finally attracted much selling 
from owners of spots, including spin- 
ners, who appeared to be selling that 
month with a view of delivering their 
cotton on it. About the same time 
rumors were put into circulation that 
some spot houses were bringing large 
quantities of American cotton from for- 
eign ports to New York for delivery on 
July. Weather and crop news also un- 
derwent a radical change with indica- 
tions that the month of May might 
prove too wet in the best producing sec- 
tions of the belt. 

The result of this combination of 
events was to bring on a covering move- 
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ment in the new crop months and to 
force the undoing of many straddles be- 
tween the old and new crop months, with 
consequent narrowing of the differences 
between them. 

The entry of the Farm Board into the 
futures market marks the first time in 
twenty years, or since the memorable 
campaign of the Brown-Hayne-Scales- 
Patten syndicate in 1910, that a serious 
and well financed effort has been made 
to wrest the control of the market from 
a small coterie of large spot houses by 
demanding delivery of cotton which they 
had sold through the futures market. 

Early in that year, when cotton was 
selling between 13% and 14 cents a 
pound, the members of Brown-Hayne- 
Scales-Patten syndicate bought up large 
quantities of futures, mostly in New 
York, with the avowed intention of de- 
manding delivery when their contracts 
matured. 

Shorts began to deliver them cotton 
early in March. Between that time and 
September over 900,000 bales were de- 
livered to the syndicate, of which 893,000 
were delivered in New York. The 
heaviest deliveries were during May 
when a total of 337,000 bales were ten- 
dered. Largest tenders in one day were 
189,000 bales. Notwithstanding these 
heavy deliveries, prices advanced grad- 
ually to 20 cents a pound before the cam- 
paign of this syndicate came to a close. 


N April 25th, the Farm Board took 

up notices for 250,000 bales of cotton 
tendered to it on May contract, which 
established a new high record for all 
time. It is estimated that 425,000 bales 
will be delivered to the Board on May, 
which will also establish a new record 
for one month. 


The understanding is that the Board 
holds between 300,000 and 400,000 bales 
of July contracts, on which it will also 
demand delivery. 

The question of the ability of shorts to 
deliver this amount of cotton to the 
Farm Board in addition to that deliv- 
ered on May, in view of the scarcity of 


tenderable grades available for delivery, - 


is the chief problem ahead of the 
market. There is no question but that 
we will see a tight condition in July be- 
fore that month matures and possibly 
an upheaval similar to what occurred in 
May, owing to the efforts of trade and 
speculative shorts to cover before being 
called upon to make delivery. 

The new crop months, on the other 
hand, will continue to be dominated by 
weather, acreage and crop news. 


Weather conditions up to the middle of 
May were anything but ideal, indicating 
clearly that the crop had gotten off to a 
late start in considerable areas of the 
best producing sections. 

Prices, as this is written, are under 
fifteen cents a pound for the new crop 
months and may prove the lowest of the 
season if the second half of May is as 
unfavorable as was the first half, because 
it may reduce the acreage to smaller 


proportions than is now believed prob- 
able. 














There are good reasons 


why GEORGIA 


is becoming so 
important to the 
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HE Rubber industry is coming to Georgia as 

the result of first-hand experience with opera- 
tions in this state. Tire-fabric production showed 
the way at first,—and Georgia now produces half 
the world supply. 


Operating these fabric mills, the industry learned 
the efficiency of Georgia’s Anglo-Saxon workers, the 
economy of low taxes, plentiful power, cheap fuels, 
low building costs. So when the South became a 
rich market, and southern volume warranted branch 
plants—they began to move into the territory. 


The Rubber industry—like such other industries 
as Clay and Glass, Paper and Pulp, Furniture, Tex- 
tiles and Full Fashioned Hosiery——may secure 
detailed data on available locations in Georgia, with- 
out charge or obligation. Special engineering surveys 
have been made, and are offered interested execu- 
tives by the INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, 
Georgia Power Company, 20 Pine street, New 
York, or Electric building, Atlanta, Georgia. 





INDUSTRY PROSPERS IN GEORGIA 









































































During 1929, forty-seven new 
industries of substantial size 
started operations in the thriv- 
ing cities justoutside of Chicago 
.. - Unrivalled transportation, 
accessible raw materials, 
unlimited power and fuel are 
among the advantages of this 
area... Write for “Northern 
Illinois — Its Commerce and 
Industry”—a booklet contain- 
ing interesting facts about this 
Company and the thriving 


territory it serves. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
General Offices: 
72 West Adams Street, Chicago 
eorteond Gas olin = agree 
growing. 
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230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY! 

$400 KEI-LAC MACHINE 
EARNED $5,040 IN ONE YEAR 
$160 machine earned $2,160. One man placed 300. Re- 
—, company offers exclusive advertising proposition. 
nlimited possibilities. Protegted territory. Investment re- 
quired. Experience unnecessary. NATIONAL KEI-LAC 
CO., 555 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Iilinels. 
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Canada’s New Tariff 


FORBES for 





Claimed to Affect Adversely 300 
Millions of United States Trade 


By CHARLES BISHOP 


IRECT reaction from the tariff 
D framed at Washington is seen 

in the new Canadian _ tariff 
recently promulgated in the parliament 
at Ottawa. What has been forecast by 
Forses as likely to come about is now 
abundantly sustained. The United 
States Congress, in its wisdom, has 
jumped up the tariff against Canada in 
everything which that Dominion sells 
this country. And Canada, taking a leaf 


out of the same book, does, within its 


sphere, practically the thing 
against the United States. 

It is an action really repugnant to 
the sense of the present Canadian gov- 
ernment but quite in harmony with 
public opinion in the Dominion. It is 
a policy based on the hypothesis, that 
“we want to trade. with the whole world 
but we will give preferential treatment 
to those who want to trade with us.” 
And one country’s desire to trade with 
another is usually measured by the 
facilities it provides for trade develop- 
ments or, alternatively, the barriers it 
erects to frustrate trade. It is this latter 
course which Congress has elected to 
follow, even though, as_ frequently 
noted, Canada bought a billion dollars’ 
worth of goods in the United States last 
year and sold less than half that 
amount to its neighbor. 


same 


N operative effect, the new Canadian 

tariff is elevated against the Ameri- 
can Republic although it is not specific- 
ally mentioned. The Canadian general 
tariff, applicable to all countries, 1s 
raised, and the British preferential tariff 
involving, as its name implies, a prefer- 
ence to British Empire manufactures 
and produce, is materially enlarged. By 
an ingenious system of countervailing 
duties, the onus is virtually placed on 
Congress of determining what is to be 
the Canadian tariff on certain commodi- 
ties. In other words, upon those things 
to which, as against Canada, Congress 
applies a high tariff, Canada, automati- 
cally, will do exactly the same. For 
example, if the American duty. on 
Canadian butter is fixed at twelve cents 
a pound, then the Canadian duty on 
American butter will be exactly the 
same. 

The countervailing duties are applied 
to a very dissimilar list of commodities 
but ones of which the importation has 
been extensive from the States. They 
include cast iron pipe, wheat, flour, soups 
and soup preparations, butter, potatoes, live 
stock, fresh meats of all kinds, cured meats, 
eggs, oats, oatmeal, rye and cut flowers. 

Apart from this countervailing prin- 
ciple, the Canadian duties, under the 
general tariff, are extensively increased 
on a wide list of manufactures of which, 
heretofore, the annual importation from 
the United States has been $300,000,000 


yearly. 


Assuming that the Hoover tariff and 
the Ottawa budget both become law, a 
million dollars worth of American eggs 
will face, automatically, a duty of ten 
cents a dozen at the border. Hereto- 
fore the three. cents duty has been a 
trifling obstacle to a heavy trade, espe- 
cially in the Winter months. 

Other American exports are similarly 
affected to the extent of about ten mil- 
lions a year, but the great and really 
vital change is in the iron and steel 
group. They have been completely re- 
vised. This American trade which has 
gone as high as $250,000,000 in a year is 
now bound to be restricted by an in- 
crease in the tariff, two-fold in its opera- 
tion. Primarily, the benefits will go to 
the Canadian iron and steel industry, 
from which, however, American capital 
is by no means excluded, and then to 
the British ironmongers. In those steel 
and iron products which are, or can, 
readily be fabricated in Canada,. protection 
is given to the Canadian industry. 


ANY instances might be cited. of 

the effect on the United States 
of a tariff whose revision covers four 
hundred items but, broadly, the pal- 
pable design of the whole new fiscal 
structure of the neighboring Dominion 
is, considerably, -to shift the channel of 
trade intercourse. The geographical 
situation alone ensures that, in spite of 
all tariffs, there will always be an enor- 
mous trade between the countries. But, 
since Washington has started in to ban 
from its markets those things which 
Canada heretofore has been selling more 
particularly, the Canadian Parliament is 
following the same sort of a course. 


AN interesting sequence is the dissolu- 
tion of the Canadian Parliament 
and a general election practically a year 
ahead of time. The election will be at 
the end of July or the first week in 
August. The issue will be the new Can- 
adian budget. 

Conservative opponents of the Liberal 
government now in office, assail the 
countervailing provisions as a “made in 
Washington” policy. They also criti- 
cise the extended British preference as 
more apparent than real—as numeri- 
cally extensive but not standing up to 
the analysis. Against the United States 
they want a tariff which goes even far- 
ther in the direction of protection. 

The Progressive party, which corre- 
sponds to the farm group at Washing- 
ton, objects to the added protection af- 
forded to iron and steel, but also urges 
that the British free list is inadequate. 
The Conservatives threw out a mild 
sort of a challenge to the Liberal gov- 
ernment to “go to the country” and 
the government simply leaped at the 
invitation. It is too soon to forecast 
the result. 
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thee Pause 


that refreshes 


Comes a time (as they say) every day, when it’s good to 
drop things — relax — and take a calm, cool look at what 
it’s all about. 


Sign-off for just a minute now and then, and refresh your- 
self with an ice-cold Coca-Cola. Ready for you—anytime 
—around the corner from anywhere. Nine million times a 
day the Thinkers and Doers of the nation find the pause ++ LISTEN IN 

that refreshes is what keeps the world wagging. 





















Grantland Rice ~—.— Famous 


THE BEST SERVED DRINK IN THE WORLD Sports Champions-*~ Coca-Cola 
A pure drink of natural flavors served ice-cold in its own glass and Orchestra —~ Every Wednesday 
in its own bottle: The crystal-thin Coca-Cola glass that represents the 10:30 to 11 pm. Eastern Daylight 
best in soda fountain service. The distinctive Coca-Cola bottle you Saving Time —+ Coast to 
can always identify; it is sterilized, filled and sealed air-tight with- Coast NBC Network —+-=— 


out the touch of human hands, insuring purity and wholesomeness. 
The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 







9 MILLION A DAY-~=IT HAD TO BE GOOD TO GET WHERE IT IS. 
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Successful 
Stock Market 


Investment 


Do You Know: 


how to choose stocks? When to 
buy? How to know when stocks 
are undervalued? Overvalued? 
When to sell? Sound investment 
policies in boom times? Follow- 
ing panics? How to determine 
good management? Bad manage- 
ment? The fundamentals of suc- 
cessful margin transactions? The 
chief errors of margin pur- 
chasers? How to avoid them? 


@ Have you sufficient practical 
knowledge for successful stock 
market investment? 


q “Practical and Applied Stock 
Market Investment,” the corre- 
spondence course offered by the 
McNeel Institute of Investment 
Education, Inc., treats definitely 
with all the vital principles of 
successful stock market invest- 
ment, without which no one can 
ever hope to succeed. 


q This course is being con- 
ducted personally by Mr. R. W. 
McNeel, President of the McNeel 
Institute and Director of Mc- 
Neel’s Financial Service. It is 
suited to the requirements of 
any investor, large or small. The 
course is brief, consuming but 
ten weeks, and is purposely of- 
fered at nominal cost to open 
the door of sound investment 
education to everyone. 


q If you are interested in 
equipping yourself with the nec- 
essary education for successful 
stock market investment, clip 
the coupon below and the details 
of the course will be immedi- 
ately sent you. 


M°SNEEL 


INSTITUTE OF 
INVESTMENT EDUCATION 
126 Newbury hig ely Massachusetts 


Please send me complete details regarding 
your correspondence course in the funda- 
= of successful stock market invest- 
ment. 


NAME 
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I SELL PATENTS 


If you wish to add New Products to 
your line or have a good Patent to sell, 
write me— 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established 1900 
773F Garson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 
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European Economic Opinion 


British Comments on Soviet Russia, 


Trade and Other Empire Problems 
By JOHN CARTER 


events of recent years has been the 

sudden increase of British interest 
in and appreciation of Soviet Russia. Six 
months ago the British press was packed 
with comments on the dismal failure of 
Soviet economics; three months ago the 
British press was up in arms over relig- 
ious persecution in Russia. To-day, the 
signature of the new provisional Anglo- 
Russian trade agreement occasions fresh 
optimism and hopes of profit. 

The sober “New Statesmen” wrote in 
its April 5 issue that 

“industrial production in Russia is on the 
upgrade. Indeed, this contention is 
borne out by the reports of practically 
every foreign expert who has visited the 
country during the last twelve months. 

.... We should be foolish to question 
the - undoubted improvement which has 
taken place in industrial production 
during the last two years.” 

While the “Statist” acidly describes 
Saul Bron’s condensation of the Five-Year 
Plan (“Soviet Russia Looks Ahead”) as 
“apparently a well disguised effort to at- 
tract American credits.” Mr. Maurice 
Dobb, the leading British authority on 
Russian economics, writes in “The Spec- 
tator” for April 12, concerning the same 
publication, that 

“A common reaction to such figures 
is to dismiss them as Utopia-weaving or, 
worse, as propagandist window-dressing. 
Such an ostrich-view, I believe, can no 
longer be tolerated by sensible persons. 
Three years ago the present reviewer, in- 
fluenced by this common scepticism, 
published a conservative estimate of 10 
per cent. as the probable rate of indus- 
trial growth in Russia over the ensuing 
years. Actual events showed him to 
have been too cautious by about a half. 

“Whether people like it or not, it 
seems time to realize that the economic 
revolution which is in process in Russia 
is something of a stupendous order, of 
which history has hardly seen the like.” 

On April 24, the Liberal Manchester 
“Commercial” wrote of the trade agree- 
ment that 

“Already the country has seen the first 
fruits of the policy of opening the trade 
door to Russia in the contracts, to the 
value of £3,000,000 which were placed 
with Imperial Chemical Industrial, Lim- 
ited, almost immediately the commercial 
treaty was arranged, and there is every 
prospect that future substantial orders 
will be placed by the Soviet Govern- 
ment in the near future . . and the 
Soviet may also wish to transfer some 
of its business with American firms to 
Great Britain in order to force a trade 
agreement with the United States.” 


O-=: of the most significant economic 


HERE has been surprisingly little 
comment on the American Tariff 
Bill, most of it being a simple repetition 
of charges that it will deal a “heavy blow” 
to international trade. British opinion 








has concentrated largely on the subject of 
inter-Empire trade, presumably in antici- 
pation of the Empire Conference at Lon- 
don this September. The ultra-patriotic 
“United Empire” for April published an 
article by the Rt. Hon. Mr. Ormsby-Gore, 
which argued that “without the Empire 
Great Britain must go under. With the 
Empire she can once again emerge from 
her present slough of despond.” 

The Australian exchange and tariff crisis 
has excited much comment, little of it 
sympathetic, in England. The “Times” 
Trade and Engineering Supplement ob- 
served that “to put it quite frankly Aus- 
tralia had outrun the constable; in the last 
ten years the Government had borrowed 
abroad £50,000,000 more than it had paid 
by way of interest on debt.” To the 
“Spectator,” “we see now in Australia the 
most frantic adventure in protection which 
any Dominion has ever undertaken.” The 
Manchester “Commercial” is depressed by 
the new Indian duties on cotton goods: “If 
the Indian Government intended its pro- 
posals as ‘a gesture of friendship’ to this 
country, the gesture was singularly mal- 
adroit, and the friendship was of the kind 
which gives rise to the plea ‘Save me from 
my friends’.” 

The same publication complains that 
“trade between the United Kingdom and 
the Union of South Africa is not improv- 
ing. 
“There is a sentimental preference for 

British goods which confers an_ initial 
advantage, yet more efficient marketing 
has in five years increased American im- 
ports from 7.7 per cent. to 11.9 per cent. 
. . - How do our exporters explain it?” 

All “better marketing,” the reader will 
observe; nowhere is it suggested that it 
might be better goods at lower prices. 


ISCELLANEOUS British comment 

shows that the Tariff Truce Con- 
ference at Geneva is regarded as a failure. 
The “Economist” remarks that “it cannot 
be said that the Conference was a great 
success.” Arthur M. Kiddy writes in the 
“Spectator” for April 19, of “American 
Uncertainties” : 

“There seems to be a concensus of 
opinion that a recrudescence of the 
Wall Street boom with a return to very 
dear money is unlikely, but whether the 
ease in New York will be sufficiently 
pronounced to make that market a real 
lending centre remains to be seen.” 
“Ignatius Phayre”—the non de plume of 
a truculent and not too accurate gentle- 
man who writes in the “Quarterly Review” 
on “America’s Bid for World Trade’— 
observes that 

“We (the British) seem to have all 
the talkative ‘A-a-ah-men’ among us, 
whilst America has a He-Man (Presi- 
dent Hoover) who is actually securing 
for his traders those ‘large and loving’ 
privileges of which old Hakluyt spoke 
in a more spacious and enterprising 
British day.” 
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uij)New Record Net Earnings, 
}A Billion Dollars in Assets, 


/ 


“7 
‘ 
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‘/—and the World’s Largest List 
a of Security-Holders 


The annual report of Cities Service Company, just issued, shows that, fol- 
lowing its. well defined program of development and expansion, the organi- 
zation has once again surpassed all previous records. In 1929 total assets 
reached $1,090,000,000. Excess of current assets over current liabilities in- 
creased from $67,094,466 to $90,405,302. Net earnings increased $5,680,000 to 
$69,734,000. 

‘The total number of stockholders of Cities Service Company is now more 
than 440,000. Holders of all classes of securities of Cities Service Company 
and its subsidiaries now exceed 750,000—the largest list of securities owners 


in the world. 
NATURAL GAS 


Consolidated net earnings of natural gas properties increased 28% over the 
previous year, and sales of natural gas increased 34%, reaching a total of 119 
billion cubic feet. Pipe lines were extended, new compressor stations built 
and new distributing companies were acquired, including Little Rock Gas 
and Fuel Company and Jackson County Light, Heat & Power Company. 


PETROLEUM 


The outstanding feature of the organization’s petroleum activities during 
1929 was the development of the Oklahoma City Oil field, discovered in 
December, 1928, by Indian Territory Illuminating Oil Company, a Cities 
Service subsidiary. With 122 producing wells now completed, Indian Terri- 
tory Illuminating Oil Company is the principal lease holder in this area, 
which has become one of the most important in the rich Mid-Continent 
region. 

Total oj] and gas leases of domestic subsidiaries increased to 3,160,850 
acres, and the large reserve foreign acreage also increased materially during 
this period. 

Oil pipe lines were extended, and a jointly owned line was completed from 
the Mid-Continent to the Chicago,district where a subsidiary recently com- 
pleted a new refinery. 

Retail marketing facilities both domestic and foreign were in- 
creased greatly, the number of owned service stations being 55% 
greater than at the close of 1928. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 


Expansion in this field included the consolidation of existing units 
to effect operating economies, acquisition of a number of electric 
properties by large subsidiaries, and increase in the capacities of 
existing plants. Total sales of electric energy approximated 1,587,- . 
000,000 kilowatt-hours to 420,000 customers, a substantial increase 
in both items. 











Cities Service has total assets of more than a billion dollars; it has 
a long history of proved earning power; its management is progres- 
sive and far sighted. Its Common stock is a security which appeals 
to any far-sighted investor. Mail the coupon or consult your invest- 
ment banker about the prospects of this 19-year-old public utility. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY and petroleum organization. 


60 Wall Street; New York 


Please send me full information about 


Cities Service Common stock. HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
nasi. ‘ 60 Wall Street (Q) New York City 











Address.... 





Branches in principal cities 


ee: 














Fridays, 8 P. M.—Station WEAF and 32 other stations on 
.N.B.C. Coast-to-Coast Network—Cities Service Orchestra, 
Cavaliers and Jessica Dragonette. 
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Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
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mage is a daily service that helps 
ick out the profitable Needle 
nite investment profit—from 
~ Haystack of 
confusing security offers. 


GOLDSMITH’S 


INVESTMENT and TRADING 


SERVICE 


Free offer—Let us send you next 
week’s 6 Letters without charge, 
so that you may appraise its value 
yourself. You commit yourself to 
no obligation whatever. 


F. N. GOLDSMITH 


225 “A” BROADWAY 


innumerable, 
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Facts and Opinions 


Condensed 


Ten minutes a week, if you read The 
keep you informed 
on the main subjects, important to your 
which affect the commer- 
cial and we Fas situation. 


Review, will 


siness, 


Sent for three months 
without charge. 


BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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BUSINESS 
LEADERS say 


Advantages of Employee Stockholders 


Lewis G. Harriman, president, 
M. & T. Trust Company, Buffalo, 
interviewed by the editor of Fores: 


“Our success in obtaining new _ busi- 
ness while the country as a whole was ex- 
periencing a business 
recession, demon- 
strates clearly the ad- 
vantages which accrue 
to any corporation 
whose employees are 
actively interested in 
its development 
through stock owner- 
ship. 

“We began a Sales 
Effort Contest early in March with the 
wholehearted support of the entire organi- 
zation. Because of this the employees not 
only reached the quota of $6,000,000 in de- 
posits we set as a goal, but have already 
gone fifty per cent. over the quota and 
promise to obtain close to double the 
amount before the campaign ends. 

“Practically one hundred per cent. of 
eligible employees are becoming permanent 
partners through our stock ownership plan, 
inaugurated two years ago, under which 
shares have been acquired by the trustees 
at prices far below the existing markets. 
The employee may authorize the bank to 
deduct from his salary any amount up to 
ten per cent. and to this sum the bank adds 
an amount equivalent to 25 per cent. of the 
employee’s subscription. Also, the Trust 





Company has given a bonus to employees, 


each Christmas which is paid to the trus- 
tees so that additional stock may be ac- 
quired. 

“The success of the new business effort 
by our employees has brought a generally 
more optimistic feeling to those with whom 
we come in contact.” 


Redesigned Product Booms Sales 


Charles Cannon, of Cannon Mills, 
Inc., Kannapolis, N. C., in an inter- 
view with ForBEs: 


“For years Cannon towels have outsold 
all other brands because of their self-evi- 
dent superiority in combining quality with 
low price. However, observing the ever- 
increasing competition in our field of the 
textile industry, we felt that it was ad- 
visable not only to improve the utility, but 
add to the beauty of our product. Our 
decision to modernize our product, in har- 
mony with the rapidly developing aesthetic 
sense of the American public, had an im- 
mediate effect in stimulation of sales. 

“At this time, every manufacturer may 
profit by analyzing whether, through the 
redesigning of his product, he may better 
his own business.” 


Buffalo a Steady Market 


E. J. Barcalo, of the Barcalo Man- 
ufacturing Company, Buffalo, inter- 
viewed by ForBEs: 


“The products we manufacture are dis- 
tributed East of Chicago. We have sub- 
divided our territory. into twelve marketing 
areas, and keep an accurate record of the 
fluctuations of our business in these trading 
areas. We have noticed, over a period of 
ten years, by comparing our sales in these 
trading’ centers, that there is less fluctua- 
tion in sales volume in Buffalo than any- 
where else.; 

“This appears to me an_ interesting 
check-up of Buffalo’s diversification of in- 
dustry and indicates that general commer- 
cial business in Buffalo is better stabilized 
than in most communities. Commercial 
and realty interests are not misled into 
over-expansion because a particular in- 
dustry is booming at a certain time.” 


Europe Resents Our Tariff 


Joseph E. Rogers, president, Ad- 
dressograph International Corpora- 
tion, interviewed by ForBES, on fe- 
turning from his annual trip to 
Europe: 


“T found marked improvement generally 
in Europe. Germany is coming back very 
strong; France is 
fully employed; Brit- 
ain’s spirit of deter- 
mination is very evi- 
dent. 

“There is much bit- 
terness over the tariff. 
I am afraid that too 
high schedules which 
protect industry also 
protect inefficiency. 

“In our own business, the first four 
months of this year show an increase even 
over last year when we were able to more 
than double our net income. I am willing 
to admit that these improving results are 
achieved only at the cost of ceaseless vig- 
ilance and alertness to meet changed con- 
ditions—indeed, to foresee them and be 
prepared for them.” 





Sees Better Steel Business 


Charles M. Schwab, chairman, 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation: 


“After weighing all factors, I am sure I 
voice the opinions of steel men generally 
when I say that, looking ahead, the pros- 
pects for the future of the steel industry 
are reassuring. ° 

“As to general business, from all present 
indications, the second quarter will be bet- 
ter than the first.” 
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6 REASONS 


Why yow’ll like the Review of Reviews 


1 BECAUSE—It brings you all the worth while news, both here 


and abroad. Once a month the Review of Reviews gives you the 
true, sifted substance of all that’s going on in the world. A 
clarifying account, impartially told, of national affairs, political 
trends, social problems, foreign affairs and trade relations, 
activities in the world of business and finance—‘‘like a monthly 
chat with an old friend who knows all about everything.” 


BECAUSE — It gives you more than the news. It gives an 
interpretation of the news. Once a month the Review of Reviews 
clarifies the disconnected, confusing news story you get through 
your daily reading. It interprets the news in practical terms. It 
makes you see our busy world in one complete picture. 


BECAUSE — Each issue contains Dr. Shaw’s intensely inter- 
esting editorials on subjects of national importance. Each month 
an article by Frank H. Simonds, the well known authority on 
European affairs. 


BECAUSE — It’s a digest of other magazines. You can’t read 
them all. Anything that is published in periodicals or books that 
is too good to miss will be passed on to you in brief in the Review 
of Reviews. It’s a time-saver for busy men and women who wish 
to keep up with the times. 


BECAUSE — It acquaints you with the outstanding person- 
alities of the day and has departments to cover every field of 
activity, Finance, Travel, Science, Books, Religion, and Sport. 


BECAUSE — It is the most inexpensive way to carry on a 
continuous education and no one can afford to stop educating 
himself. 





‘AN INTELLIGENT UNDERSTAND- 
ING’’—Your interpretations of events 
constitute a unique contribution toward an 
intelligent understanding of history in the 
making.—Charles M. Schwab, Chair- 
man of the Board, Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


“INTIMATELY AND GRACEFULLY 
AND UNDERSTANDINGLY”’ — I have 
read the Review of Reviews in its new form 
from cover to cover. It isa wonder to me— 
always—to observe how intimately and 
gracefully and understandingly you present 
the outstanding characters and affairs of 
the wide world from month to month.— 
Irving Bacheller, Author. 


“ONE OF OUR INDISPENSABLE 
MAGAZINES” — The Review of Reviews 
has always been one of our indispensable 
magazines ever since it was founded. You 
are to be congratulated in making it more 
indispensable—if that is possible. — 
Charles A. Beard, Author. 








*“WELL-BALANCED, HIGH-MINDED” 
—I have been long accustomed to looking 
forward every month to the well-balanced, 
high-minded, and forward-looking com- 
ments which you have fortunately been 
able to make year after year for several 
decades.—_Edwin R. Seligman, Depart- 
ment of Political Science, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


a 


THIS COUPON ‘ 
will bring you a 
a six months’ / 
trial Oe 
subscription jf _. Review 


) of Reviews 

o Corporation 
o 55 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 


¢ 
Pid Ienclose $1.00 for a 
o special Six Months’ 
¢ 
C4 


Trial Subscription to 
the Review of Reviews 


“ALWAYS HELPFUL’’—I never turn to 
it without obtaining both light and leading. 
—John W. Davis, Democratic Nominee 
for President, 1924. 


A SOURCE OF PROFIT AND PLEAS- 

URE’’ — For many years the Review of ¢ 
Reviews has been a source of profit and 

pleasure to me and I would like you to 

know that, as one of its long time readers, 

I feel grateful for its change in form. It is as  é 
easy to handle as before, and a joy to read. é ers 630 8 
—Col. Edward M. House, Author and o setae 


Diplomat. Cueezeeeeeeeeeeesesssesesasant 
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Odd Lots 


The small investor whose 
trading capital is limited, finds 
in Odd Lot Trading the same 
advantages enjoyed by the 
large investor in his purchase 
of large blocks of stock. 

He takes advantage of the 
same market prices, the same 
prospects for profit and the 
same degree of security. 

In Odd Lot buying the larger 
investor may gain the safety 
factors existing in diversifica- 
tion. Our booklet “Odd Lot 
Trading” tells the entire story. 


Ask for F. 431 


100 Share Lots 


JohnMuir&Q 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
National Raw Silk Exchange, Inc. 


Associate Members 
New York Curb Exchange 


39 Broadway 


BRANCH OFFICES 
11 W. 42d St. 





New York 


41 E. 42d St. 




















Large or Small 


Orders 


are executed with the same 
courtesy and careful attention. 


To those who desire to place 
marginal orders for odd lots, 
we shall be pleased to send our 
requirements on odd lot trad- 
ing. 


We shall also be glad on re- 
quest to analyze your present 
holdings. 


Send for booklet “Odd Lots” 
and our latest Market Letter 


Write Dept. J-14 


The services of our Foreign De- 
partment will be found of the 
greatest convenience to any one 
outside of the United States. 


Cable Address—Chischap 







(HisHoLm @& (HaPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Speculative Activity Subsides as Business 


Recovery Lags—Turn Looked for in Fall 
By EDWARD L. BARNES 


IGH prices made by stocks in April 
Hox: stood as top because ‘Spring 

business expansion never material- 
ized to the extent anticipated. It now ap- 
pears that it will not be until the final 
months of this year that business barom- 
eters will make a really bullish comparison 
with 1929. Even if business does not im- 
prove much this Fall, it will not be diffi- 
cult for industry to surpass the Autumn, 
1929, performance because trade was then 
slumping off very sharply. 

Between now and next Autumn, stocks 
will be gradually accumulated in prepara- 
tion for the expected business betterment 
of the late months of 1930, and a year of 
increased industrial activity in 1931. The 
subnormal outputs of this year lead strong- 
ly to the conviction that before many 
months there will be some stimulation of 
activity by reason of the bare requirements 
of the population for shelter, food, trans- 
portation and other products and services, 
many of them so-called luxuries, but none 
the less essential. 


URRENT statistics of financial and 

trade conditions chronicle depression 
in most every direction. Such phenomena 
as 3 per cent. bank rates, dull Stock Ex- 
change turnover, low ratio of brokers’ 
borrowings to market value of listed 
stocks, declining commercial loans, shrink- 


| ing export trade, diminishing corporation 


profits, 10 to 30 per cent. declines in month- 
ly railway net revenues, increasing number 
of commercial failures and composite in- 
dustrial production 12 per cent. under last 
year all connote an ebb tide in the business 
cycle when Wall Street psychology makes 
it easier to sell than buy. But if past 
market history teaches anything it is that 
such occasions afford profitable buying op- 
portunities for the long swing investor. 

During the forepart of May stock trad- 
ing was very dull on the advances, and 
more active on the declines and few if any 
of the speculative leaders during the few 


strong markets were able to even approach 
their April highs. Thus, immediate tech- 
nical indications were not favorable. The 
bear crowd has had much in its favor so 
far as adverse trade news is concerned. 
Cheap money, which in the long run will 
stimulate business and stock speculation, 
cannot engineer a bull market without any 
other constructive factors. Hence, the 
collapse of the minor bull swing witnessed 
in the first quarter of this year. From now 
on, the darker and sicker the stock market 
looks, the safer it will be for those who 
buy within their limits and who reckon 
market profits not by day to day or week 
to week fluctuations, but by major swings 
or cycles. 


I OST of the major cyclical downward 

swings in the industrial history of 
this country have been of twelve to fifteen 
months’ duration—measuring from the 
peak of prosperity to the bottom of the 
succeeding depression period. In a few in- 
stances the elapsed time was more than 
fifteen months, and on one occasion only 
seven months. The last business peak was 
reached May or June, 1929, and a turn for 
the better should not be far off, judged 
by average duration of former declines. 

In brief, corporation earnings and busi- 
ness trends will compare unfavorably with 
1929 throughout most of the Summer 
months, but should begin to hold their 
Own or score some improvement in the 
final quarter of this year. There will not 
be much speculative enthusiasm generated 
by immediate trade conditions, but ten- 
dencies and trends under way are distinctly 
bullish for the future. The final traces 
of several years’ boom and market inflation 
are being corrected. Inasmuch as a sub- 
stantial part of all bull markets are ac- 
complished after business recovery has 
commenced, there is no reason for consum- 
ing total buying power in discounting or 
anticipating a turn in trend before it is 
visible. 
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One Outstanding Stock! 





The American Institute of Finance—at the stock market peaks of 1929— 
repeatedly warned its clients, in unmistakable terms, of the inevitable “collapse” 
ahead. 


Following the “collapse,” in November, 1929, it recommended, for the first 
time in well over a year, the full use of funds in conservative speculation, or 
speculative-investment. 


In addition, for the client with a moderate capital—to whom picking and 
choosing from a broad list of recommendations is a decided burden—the Institute 
recommends ONE OUTSTANDING PURCHASE—an issue combining 


soundness, with satisfactory profit prospects. 


ONLY FOUR MONTHS AGO, January, 1930, when United Aircraft & 
Transport was selling below $50 a share—after declining from $160—the 
Institute recommended it as an OUTSTANDING INDIVIDUAL PUR- 
CHASE. In April, 1930, profit acceptance was advised, at 95—a profit of 45 
points in three months! 


RIGHT NOW, the Institute is recommending another OUTSTANDING 
INDIVIDUAL PURCHASE-—\the stock of a company in a leading position in 
its industry. The outlook for 1930 is most satisfactory. As a matter of fact—in 
distinction to the great majority of industrials—earnings for the first three 
months of this year showed a substantial improvement over 1929. 


Whether you have funds liquid, waiting for just such an opportunity—or 
whether you have losses and perhaps being “tied up,” you are now naturally 
looking for sound securities on which to recover lost ground, YOU SHOULD 
KNOW THIS STOCK. 


Whether you become a client of the Institute or not, we are interested in 
having you see and understand the present position of this ONE INDIVIDUAL 
ISSUE. 


To do so, all that is necessary is simply to sign and return the blank below— 
no obligation whatsoever. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE, 
260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me FREE Bulletin FJN-1 
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American Institute 
of Finance 


260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


I I i 6a Seyinee | gceef rrndis eta hae healed 
Print Plainly Please. No Salesman Will Call. 

















Underwriters and Distribu- 


tors of Government, Muni- 
cipal, Railroad, Public Util- 
ity and Industrial Securities 


Investment and 
Brokerage Service 


Members New York and uther 
leading Stock Exchanges 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 


CLEVELAND 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Offices in 28 cities 























STOCKS 
OF REAL 


Every -investor’s search these 
‘days is for above-average stocks. 
Especially important, this is, in 
the present highly _ selective 
market. 

New processes and develop- 
ments at times give a heretofore 
ordinary stock unusual possibili- 
ties for profit. 


What Is the Situation Now In 
Elec. Pwr. & Lt.? Radio? 


Byers Co.? Technicolor ? 
Eastman Kodak ? Frosted Foods ? 
J. Television? Am. Tel. & Tel. ? 


Stand. Oil N. J.? Warner B. Pict.? 


All these stocks are covered in 
our latest Special Report—with 
the new process and developments 
and stock market possibilities 
pointed out. 


| A few extra copies of this valu- 





able report are reserved for dis- 
tribution, free — as long as the 


supply lasts. Simply ask for 


“Special Report on New 
Developments and Processes” 








American Securities Service 
108 Norton-Lilly Bldg., New York 
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Wa// Street 
POINTERS 


By ALEX H. GODFREY 


PORATION is a holding company 

originally formed to acquire con- 
trol of the Keith-Albee and Orpheum 
Theatre chains, and also F. B. O. Pro- 
ductions, Inc. The Keith-Albee chain in- 
cluded both vaudeville and motion pic- 
ture theatres, operating for the most 
part in the eastern part of the United 
States, while the Orpheum Theatres 
were chiefly vaudeville, operating in the 
western sections. More than 200 the- 
atres throughout the United States and 
Canada are owned. F. B. O. Productions, 
Inc., is a moving picture producing and 
distributing company. The combined 
companies originally stressed motion 
pictures along with vaudeville, and it 
was recognized that a factor of increas- 
ing importance was the talking picture. 
This attitude and the desire of Radio 
Corporation of America to widen its 
activities and enter the entertainment 
field resulted in the formation of the 
present holding company’ in October, 
1928. 

Under an agreement, Radio Corpora- 
tion interests received the entire 500,- 
000 shares of RKO Class “B” stock, in 
consideration of certain contracts, 
whereby RKO was granted, for a period 
of: 15 years, the non-exclusive license 
for the use of Photophone equipment 
and purchase on a priority delivery 
basis, and co-operation of Radio Cor- 
poration and subsidiaries in the devel- 
opment of public entertainment. Radio 
Corporation, though holding none of the 
substantially larger amounts of Class 
“A” stock (of equal voting power with 
the Class “B”), has a large representa- 
tion on the Board of Directors, and has 
doubtless exercised a dominating influ- 
ence. 


FR foratios': RPHEUM COR- 


palo FORMATION of the original 
company, Radio-Keith-Orpheum has 
continued to expand aggressively until 
it has become one of the leading pro- 
ducing, distributing and exhibiting or- 
ganizations in the country. Early this 
year, an agreement was announced with 
a British concern for establishing talk- 
ing film production in England. 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corporation it- 
self has no funded debt. Its subsidi- 
aries, however, have a funded debt 
amounting to $34,000,000. The preferred 
stock of the subsidiaries amounts to 
about $11,000,000 and the Class “A” 


stock amounts to 2,381,000 shares. The 
company recently issued rights, which 
have expired, and which provide a con- 
siderable amount of additional working 
capital, amounting to over $13,500,000. 
Class 


“B” shares are convertible by the 





Radio Corporation into Class “A” stock 
under certain conditions. 
For the year 1929, net income, after 


all prior charges, including deprecia- 
tion, federal taxes, bond interest 
and_ subsidiaries’ preferred dividends, 


amounted .to $1,144,500, or 63 cents per 
share of Class “A” stock (there were 
1,808,409 Class “A” shares outstanding 
at the end of the year). For the year 
1928, the constituent companies showed 
a loss of $1,180,600. During the first 
quarter of 1930, the company’s net earn- 
ings were practically equal to earnings 
tor the entire year of 1929, and amount- 
ed to $1,607,622, the equivalent of 87 
cents per share on the Class “A” stock, 
as compared with $384,749, or 22 cents 
per share in the similar period of 1929. 
The improvement in earning power re- 
flects not only the placing in operation 
of several new chains of theatres, but 
an integration of the various units of 
the company’s business. 


Direct and indirect interests in Radio- 
Keith-Orpheum Corporation of West- 
inghouse, General Electric and _ the 
Radio Corporation should prove very 
helpful both from the question of man- 
agement and because the connections 
that they offer provide new inventions 
which might possibly be very important 
to the movie industry and RKO in par- 
ticular. We regard this stock as an ex- 
cellent long pull. 


“THE weakness in the price of corn is 
proving very beneficial to three com- 
panies; viz., Commercial Solvents, Pen- 
ick & Ford and Corn Products. All 
three of these stocks are dividend pay- 
ers and from the present outlook in 
commodity prices their earnings should 
continue to hold very well, if not im- 
prove. We believe that a long pull posi- 
tion in any one of these three, prefer- 
ably the three as a unit, will prove am- 
ply justified before this year is out. 


HE merchandising situation in general 

seems to be at its worst now. The 
large mail order houses to-day sell at re- 
tail through stores in the various commu- 
nities in ever-increasing proportion to their 
total sales. To take advantage of the 
present situation in a constructive way we 
advise the purchase of Montgomery Ward. 


The sales for the first four months of 
this year, the latest period available, show 
an increase of about 1 per cent. over a 
similar period last year. The company de- 
pends to a considerable extent upon pur- 
chases by rural communities, and the 
present American crop prospects should be 
very much in their favor. 
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BRBSBRSESSESSABSSE 


The Annual Report of American Commonwealths Power 
Corporation and its five major subsidiary companies reflects 
the extent of its operations as one of the major public 
utility systems of the country. 


The development of gas and electric generating and distri- 
bution facilities has continued throughout the year at an 
unprecedented rate, in response to a steadily increasing 
demand for gas and electricity for domestic and industrial 
purposes in the areas served. 


BESRBSRBSBSBESBSERSBSEBRESSBASSERERERRBE ES 


The acquisition of additional utility properties, conserva- 
tively financed, has added to the diversity of services and 
the stability of ‘earnings which make for strength in the 
investment of securities of this System, now serving a 
population estimated at over 2,600,000 in 383 communities. 


WiViversniaewvaeTw 
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The expansion of the System has been made only after 
careful analysis and selection of properties with a view to 
operating in territories offering potential opportunities for 
growth, both as regards population and industry. 


= ee 





A history of American Commonwealths Power Corporation, 
its earnings, statistical data, and services rendered are 
contained in the Annual Report for the year 1929, just 
issued, which will be sent to those interested upon request. 


CS 


Address Secretary 


American Commonwealths Power Corporation 
120 Broadway—New York 
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Success, 
9 Parts Minnadednnnt 


HE Associated Gas and Elec- 

tric System, under its present 
management, has grown to be 
one of the country’s foremost 
utility enterprises. Total assets 
of the System now exceed one 
billion dollars. 

Class A Stock of the Com- 
pany, yielding a return over 8%, 
is particularly attractive at pres- 
ent prices. 


Write for Circular F-20 
Public Utility Investing Corp. 


61 Broadway 


6,000 
600,000 


fonithout borrowing| 


It has been proved pos- 
sible to so increase capital 
in an investment lifetime! 











The future—in which you 
are interested — should 
thru Babson’s Reports of- 
fer excellent opportuni- 
ties for profit in stocks. 


Send for complete 
details NOW! 


The Babson Statistical Organization 
Div. 20-1 Babson Park, Mass. 
(Largest Statistical Community in America) 


Send me Free; complete details, and your booklet, 
**$6,000 to $600,000.” 


Name 





Address 
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ecAbout 
Important 


PEOPLE 


ATTHEW C. Brush, president, 

American International Corporation, 
has been elected a director of the Engineers 
Public Service Company. 


Herbert Hoover, Jr., was elected presi- 
dent of the newly organized Aeronautical 
Radio, Inc., a company 
formed to take over 
and operate the radio 
activities of various 
aviation companies. 
Many of the nation’s 
leading trunk air 
lines and private fly- 
ing services are to be 
associated with the 
company. 





Herbert Hoover, Jr. Frederick Beers, 
president, National 
James G. Blaine, pres- 
ident, Fidelity Trust Company of New 
York; and David G. Wakeman have been 
elected directors of the Marine Midland 
Corporation. 

W. D. Gradison was elected president of 


Biscuit Company ; 


the Cincinnati Stock Exchange. Mr. 
Gradison is 31, and 
believed to be the 


youngest investment 
banker in the United 
States holding such a 
position. He was 
forced to go to work 
when 15, and when 
25, together with B. 
H. Gibson, organized 
the firm of Gibson & 
Gradison, and became 
a member of the Cin- 
cinnati Stock Exchange. Last year he 
purchased a seat on the New York Stock 
Exchange, following the formation of his 
own firm. 


Henry Krohn has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of sales of the Federal 
Motor Truck Com- 
pany. Mr. Krohn has 
long been connected 
with the automotive 
industry. He was 
vice-president in 
charge of sales for 
the Paige-Detroit Mo- 
tor Car Company for 
seventeen years. 

Arthur W. Loasby 
was elected a director 
of the Chemical Bank 








Henry Krohn 


& Trust Company. 


William A. Barber, senior member of 
the law firm of Barber, Fackenthal & Gid- 


dings, has been elected chairman of the 
Childs Company. Mr. Barber has been 
general counsel for the company for 


twenty-five years, and is reputed to be its 
largest individual stockholder. 
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Mass 
Production 


UANTITY buying means 
economy selling without 
any sacrifice of quality. 


Thus, a partial explanation 
for the world-wide acceptance 
and popularity of Stewart- 
Warner Automotive Acces- 
sories and other products— 
built by the largest manufac- 
turer of accessories in the 
world, and with established 
sales and service outlets nearly 
everywhere. 


Ask your broker for a list of 
products manufactured, also for a 
copy of the last financial statement. 
Or apply direct to the Corporation. 


STEWART-WARNER 
CORPORATION 
1826 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 


and subsidiaries 
Stewart fe met ag og Corp’n 
% a 
The Bassick Co. 
The Alemite Corp’n. 
The Stewart Die Casting Corp’n. 
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6% Interest Guaranteed 
Plus Extra Participation 


American Cash Credit Corporation Guar- 

anteed 6% Gold Debenture Profit Sharing 

Coupon Bonds. Principal and interest 

guaranteed by the National Cash Credit 
ss’n. 


Unusually attractive for investors. 
Circular F on request 


National Cash Credit Corp. 
40 Journal Square Jersey City, N. J. 























CLARENCE HODSON 
& COMPANY, INC. 


Investment Securities 
Ask for Circular B-1 


165 Broadway, New York Est. 1893 
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JUNE 1, 1930 ; 63 
Forb Stock Guid 

Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1930 Div. Long Term __— Prices 1930 Approx. Yield 

Par Shares Value 1929 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
No 762 $38 $7.75 $1.98, 3 m Ase Reduction: 22.5. 6..54% $3 223- 22; ’20-'29*  1503%4-118 144 2.1 
Ne 2,178 86 IAGO) = euwieies Attied Chemucal ..... so.0.9: 6 355- 65; ’24-’29 343 -25534 311 +19 
No 1,256 30 3.79 0.93, 3 m Allis Chalmers............ 3 200- 26; ’20-’29* 68 - 49% 64 4.7 
25 2,474 5D Se Amerioat Cas .c:06.0%02%'< 4 185- 39; ’27-’29 156%4-1174 144 28 
No 600 §=6130 es) dathre Amer. Car & Foundry...... 6 116- 75; ’25-’29 82%4- 52 55 10.9 
No 770 82 Soh  dopwics Amer. Locomotive......... 4 145- 65; ’23-’29 105 - 64% 64 6.3 
No 1,830 66 Me, eioasidus Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 4 293- 43; ’22-’29* 7914- 65% 7m 68a 
100 450 138 SS ee Amer. Sugar Refining...... 5 96- 36; ’22-’29 69%- 60 62 8.1 
100 13,480 128 12.57 2:95,.3 m Ager. Tet. & Tels......655s.. 9 310-114; °22-’29 274%4-216 246 ~— 33.7 
100 400 109 ite” © Scenes, Ammer. WOOGIE... 6. cssccsie ca 50 166- 6; ’20-’29 20%- 7% MS. as% 
50 8,826 39 Tm) Soenenavs Anaconda Copper.......... 7 175- 28; ’24-’29* 81%4- 52% 61 11.5 
No 3,577 24 £0 CCN Andes COBpel 005.0005 3 68- 30; ’28-’29 371%4- 213% 25 iis 
25 2,000 32 eae \-deman's Agmout of 1 “A”... ccc ss 27- 5; ’25-’29 8%- 5% ow fog 
No 600 33 3.49» 3.41> Assoc. Dry Goods......... 2.50 76- 25; ’25-’29 50%4- 28 45 52 
100 2,417 254 5 a Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 10 298- 97; ’24-’29 24214-216 228 8643 
100 813 223 Sees Atlantic Coast Line...,.... 10a 268- 83; ’22-’29 1751%4-161% 166 6.1 
25 2,682 54 6.20 0.42, 3 m Atlantic Refining.......... 1 154- 30; ’23-’29* 513%- 36% 45 22 
No 173 83 i Auburn Automobile.:...... 4v 514- 68; ’28-’29 26334-158 168 2.3 
100 2,560 136 le es Baltimore & Ohio......... 7 145- 40; ’23-’29 1223%%-110% 116 66.0 
25 2,257 28 3.25 0.63, 3 m TRGREENE, RS ok cscs see 2 56- 10; ’22-’29 34 - 20% 27. 74 
No 3,202 144 11.01 2.60, 3 m Bethlehem Steel........... 6 141- 37; ’23-’29 110%4- 915% %- 63 
25 4,164 24 | ro Borden Company .......... 3 187- 53; ’25-’29* 883%- 60% 88 3.4 
No 770 69 i. are: Brook.-Manhattan Transit... 4 82- 9; ’23-’29 783%- 63 a 5.6 
No 736 94 oe 0 Oe Brook: Union Gas:........: 5 249- 56; ’24-’29 178%4-131 157 32 
No 252 42 Se 0 whem ROW SADE, 556 si0.5s0ieiers-ai0' 3 56- 29; ’26-’29 42 - 40 41 7.3 
No 5,000 7 Bani... © dda Burroughs Add. Machine... 1 249- 29; ’25-’29* 51%- 37 42 2.2 
N 977 52 6.38¢ 6.16¢ California Packing ........ 4 85- 60; ’26-’29 774- 65% 69 58 
No 511 14 Rees. ~) Cth Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 5 99- 32; ’26-’29 — 57% 67 7.5 
No 190 6 or Celotex Company.......... 3 86- 31; ’26-’29 - 20 35 = 8.6 
No 1323 53 Ae kas Cerro dé Paste...) 040625 6 120- 23; ’20-’29 e836. 51% 56 10.7 
100 1,487 205 21.60 4.46, 3 m Chesapeake & Ohio........ 10 280- 54; ’22-’29 24134-210% 216 4.6 
No 1,174 131 GOs bes Chic. Mal, St: Paul:& Pac:. .. 45- 3; ’22-’29 2632- 18 ae 
No 362 31 2.56 0.80, 3 m Ghilds Company ........5.5:. 2.40 76- 32; ’24-’29 67%4- 53 G6 43 
No 4,470 26 4.94 0.04, 3 m Chrysler Gones...o.65.6s6s00s 3 141- 26; ’25-’29 43 - 30% 34 «88 
No 1,000 12 10.25 2.10, 3 m Cg Cee eee 6 181- 41; ’22-’29*  1877%-133%4 186s 3.1 
100 341 118 6.43 3:27,.3 ™ Colorado Fuel & Iron...... 2 96- 20: ’20-’29 77 - 36% 63 3.2 
No 11,610 18 iy ee ane Columbia Gas & Elec...... 2 141- 52; ’26-’29* 87 - 69 8 2.4 
No 1,037 26 4.34 0.50, 3 m Commercial Credit......... 2 71- 14: ’25-’29 4034- 233% 30: 67 
No 11,451 56 ee Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 4 183- 56; ’23-’29*  136%- 965% 1300s 3.1 
No 1,725 43 an ce Continental. Can s...0..004600 2.50 134- 34; ’20-’29 71%- 50% 65 43 
No 2,112 12 OS: le Continental Motors........ .. 29- 5; ’22-’29 8Y4- 434 a. 
No 4,777 32 1.90 0.11, 3 m Continental Oil (Del.)..... .. 63- 12; ’21-’29 30%4- 19% 28 oe 
25 2,530 34 5.49 1.07, 3 m Corn Prods. Refining....... 4a 126- 35; °’26-’29 1113%%- 87% 105 33.8 
100 550 154 iv re Crucible Steel ..:.......... 5 122- 48; ’21-’29 935%- 75% 77 6S 
10 1,000 32 a re Cuban American Sugar..... .. 60- 7; ’20-’29 9 - 6% 7 5 

No 6,555 10 me aochane CUPHSS-WHMEE ..6ciccic ccs 2 30- 6; 1929 14K%- 6% 12 

No 513 61 | ee: Davison Chemical ......... .. 81- 21; ’20-’29 435%- 283% | aoe 
100 516 217 ioe 0 wt ws Delaware & Hudson....... 9 230- 93; ’20-’29 181 -161% 175 5.1 
50 1,694 98 woe. | hese Del., Lack. & Western..... 7a 173-108; ’22-’29 153-121 129 54 
20 10,339 at 6.99 1.52, 3 m Du Pont de Nemours...... 4 503- 80; ’22-’29*  1451%4-112% isp | 3A 
No 1,800 27 eS on» Menace Electric Power & Light.... 1 87- 15; ’25-’29 103%4- 4914 Bs. ii 
100 1,511 134 6.03 Nil, 3 m We ERs Wen cas cease sieves. sic 94- 10; ’23-’29 6334- 43% | er 
No 100 68 MOUs mm wea acl Poundatnn (Osc cck-saces as 184- 13; ’23-’29 2834- 15% ecu 
No 730 18 See 8 hadawe Freeport Peas... .:6..:00.6<: 4 109- 20; ’26-’29 55%4- 38% 48 83 
No 413 74 | re rs General Asphalt ........... 4 97- 23; ’20-’29 71%- 49% 58 69 
No 28,846 12 2.24 0.50, 3 m General Electric ........... 1.60 403- 79; ’26-’29* 953%- 60% 84 2.0 
No 5,347 11 3.68 1.13, 3 m General Foods..... ey aren 3 137- 35; ’26-’29* 61%4- 46% so 68a 
10 43,500 18 5.44 0.98, 3 m General Motors............ 3 282- 33: ’25-’29* 5414- 37% 48 6.0 
No 358 32 8.25 131, 3 mi General Railway Signal.... 5 153- 60; ’25-’29 106%- 85% 94 «853 
No 2,205 23 Gm “SRooee Gillette Safety Razor....... 5u 143- 80; ’27-’29 106%- 80% 87 10.6 
No 1,054 51 eee ae Goodtith, B.. Pi ....0600605 4 109- 17; ’20-’29 52%4- 36 43 93 
No 1,371 42 Lo lr Pe Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 5 155- 45; ’27-’29 96%- 62 84 6.0 
No 1,727 8 | ee et Graham-Paige Motor...... .. 61- 7: 25-29 13%- 8% Ds. ae 
100 2,491 163 a rr Great Northern, Pfd....... 5 128- 50; ’22-’29 102 - 87 Oo? $4 
No 198 116 5.93 0.30, 3 m Gulf States Steel.....:...... 4 96- 40; ’25-’29 80 - 51% 55. #3 
100 400 111 BOG! Vaiss Hudson & Manhattan...... 3.50 74- 20; ’24-’29 533%- 463% 49 70 
No 1,597 37 7.26 1.45, 3 m Hudson Motor............ = 140- 19; ’22-’29 62%- 41% 43 11.6 
10 1,502 24 2:35 0.04, 3 m SN IN sb cawwsknctess 2 84- 9; ’20-’29 26%- 17% 19 10.1 
100 1,354 161 Le Titinois Centtal..o. <4... 7 154-113; ’26-’29 13634-126 128 «5.5 
100 g00 - 112 Betis. Venda Interboro Rapid Transit.... .. 62- 9: 22-29 3914- 20% ) ee 
No 638 $3 11.03 2.82, 3 m Int. Business Machine...... 6u 255- 83; ’24-’29 193 -152%4 187 8.1 
No 4,409 53 Pe ee arene Trt; TRACVeSEr. 0.00 .206000% 2.50 395- 65; °20-’29*  11534- 78% m6 = «Ze 
No 13,758 9 Al yrnde tale Tnt. Nickel of Canada...... 1 270- 24: 25-’29 443%- 30% 33S 
No 996 17 Ee eres Int. Paper & Power “A”... 2.40 92- 20; ’20-’29 31%- 26 27 —s_ 9.0 
No 5,844 25 sh a ere itt, Del, B DEL. ccckcccscaa Z 201- 53; ’23-’29 773%%- 58% 65 3A 
“Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year 


ended April 30. 
November 30. 
common stock. 


(gz) Year ended June 30. (j) Year a. August 31. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. (r) 1 
(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 


(k) Year ended Se 


(n) Year ended October 31. 
in common stock. 


(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 


ptember 30. 


(p) Year ended 
(s) Partly estimated. 


(u) Plus. 5% in 











































ended April 30. 
November 30. 
common stock. 


Thous. Book Earns 
Par Shares Value 1929 
No 1,180 $10 $1.03 
No 9,370 31 5.54 
No 826 1 Nilk 
10 5,518 20 2.68 
No 1,726 30 3.64 
50 1,210 101 6.08 
25 1,754 33 7.82 
No 1,364 38 7.913 
25 500 40 4.88 
No 1,909 20 0.29 
No 755 73 9.05 
No 1,304 35 6.86" 
No 1,899 47 4.09 
No 809 111 5.10 
100 828 124 10.42 
No 4,621 33 2.60 
No 2,730 20 6.60P 
10 5,524 19 3.01 
No Tis 10 Nil 
No 1,190 29 7.01 
No 5,160 16 4.04 
100 310 =181 25.49 
No 5,431 20 2s 
100 4,994 165 16.89 
100 337 214 15.50 
100 1,571 124 1:73 
100 1,407 216 29.06 
No 5,576 30 481 
100 2,480 179 8.79 
25 3,195 25 3.26 
No 15,000 5 1.68 3 
50 2,422 65 Ae 
No 2,685 36 5.39 
50 =:11,233 93 8.82 
100 ~~ 450 162 13.93 
No 2,593° 39 5.19 
No 390 y 7 1.83 
No 5,368 31 3.93 
No 3,874 86 5.23 
No 6,526 6 1.58 
50 1,400 91 9.08 
No 1,335 6 2.60" 
10 2,000 16 0.71 
No 1,985 51 5.508 
100 654 120 11.82 
No 4,637 40 6.62 
No 5,500 50 2.82 
100 100 =: 191, 1.07 
100 3,723 168 12.74 
100 1,298 193 11.65 
No 12,652 4 1.37 
No 2,163 35 6.59 
No 13,016 46 3.63 
Zs 25, 45 4.75 
25 17,809 31 223 
10 1,299 24 5.37 
No 1,960 50 5.53 
25 9,850 45 4.90 
No 2,540 11 6.40 
No 2,402 20 6.20 
20 3,291 12 aa 
No 697 35 10.11 
25 4,174 43 3.56 
100 Zeee 64193 20.36 
No 1,835 9 4.02 
No 2,925 78 6.78 
20 600 45 2.74 
No 373 =102 12.6 
No 397 22 Nil 
No 995 63 3.48* 
No 1,464 44 Nil 
100 8,570 204 21.19 
100 667 160 5.68 
No 2,627 18 6.33 3 
100 1,024 198 15.13 
No 3,172 20 2.78 
50 2,589 87 10.15 
50 800 55 3.59 
5 3,000 19 Nil 
10 9,750 16 3.66 


*Including prices on old stock. 


Earns, 1930 


m=months 


Nil, 3 m 


0.60, 3 m 


oereee 


eeeeee 


eeeees 


(a) Partly extra. 
(g) Year ended June 30. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 
(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 


(j) Year ended August 31. 


Div. 

Rate 
eirindtet (GOED bis saiscic css: 
Kennecott Copper.......... $5 
PAGINTOE RAND 602 soci aees. Ge 
ee ren 1.60 
Kroger Grocery............ lu 
Lebaile VOY. ciccesc cas 3.50 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 
|. a aera 3 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 2.60 
Lorillard Tobacco... ....262. 2 
LC. Sak ol 6 
NNN I RE a evncintsnreinye 4 056.6. 2u 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 2 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .... .. 
Missouri Pacite.....cccses os 
Montgomery Ward........ s 
DRA DMNOER isis 5s ssc aiaaeen 6 
National Biscuit « ..0 2606s 2.80 
IGE, PROS TEOSB. .ciss.0e aces oe 
Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 4a 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 2t 
CE So re 
Nat. Power & Light....... 1 
New York Central......... 8 


N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis... 6 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hart... 6 


Norfolk & Western........ 10 
North American........... 10r 
Northern Pacific........... 5 
Pacific Gas & Electric...... 2 
Pacward BIOs. ...6scic.ss 1 
Pan-American Pet. “B” S 
Paramount Publix ......... 4 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 4 
Pere Marquette..........,. 7.50a + 
Phillips Petroleum......... Z 


Presseq Steel Car... . esses. 


Public Service of N. J..... 3.40 
Pullman, Incorporated...... - 
Radio Corporation .......... ». 
eee ee 4 
Remington-Rand, Inc....... 1.60 
OO BAOUWOFS oiccsscccedces 0.80 
Republic Steel «2... cscs cues 

St. Louis-San Francisco.... 8 
Sears. KROGBUCK 050066 s000% 2.50t 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil... 2 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel........ oe 
Southesh Facies... 6s. ses 6 
Southern Railway ......... 8 
Standard Brands.’.......... 1.50 
Standard Gas & Electric... 3.50 
Standard Oil of California.. 2.50 


Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 


Standard Oil of New York 1.60 
Stewart-Warner .......... 1 
Studebaker Corp........... 4 
Texas Corporation......... 3 
Texas Gulf Sulphur........ 4 
Timken Roller Bearing..... 3 


Tobacco Products.......... .. 


Underwood-Elliot Fisher... 5 
Union Oil of California.... 
Union Pacific.............. 10 
United Aircraft & Transport .. 
po et en 4 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 2 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 6 
DPE oo 0 2:5 5/5a daae 65 


U. S. Realty & Improve.... 5 
RD, Be WOE sb boost scsises As 
(Coal. Si > es 7 
Wabash Railway..........: 
Warner Bros. Pictures..... 4 


Western Union 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 2 
Westinghouse Electric...... 5 
WEES DAONES oo6 ke ccc 2 
Willys-Overland 
Woolworth, F. W......... 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


(r) 10% 


’/ in common stock. 





Long Term 
Price Range 


91- 
156- 
96- 
92- 
145- 


262- 


96- 
138- 
272- 

68- 
293- 
105- 

35- 
234- 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 


5; ’26-’29 
14; ’20-’29 
3; ’26-’29 
28; ’26-’29 
35; °24-’29* 
40; ’22-'29 
49; '24-'29 
14; ’23-’29 
35; ’24-'29* 
14; ’24-’29 
; 20-29 
; ’25-’29* 
22; ’20-’29 
7; ’22-'29 
8; ’22-’2S 
26-29 


52; '26-'29 
; '23-'20% 
9; '23-'29 
: 126-'29 
30; '24-29 
63; ’20-'29* 
; 126-29 
; '26-'29 
67; ’23-'29 
14; °24-29 
; '25-'29 
; '26-'29 
50; °22-'29 
; '23-'29% 
; 122-'29* 
; 122.29 
; *20-'29 
; 122-29 
; '26-29 
16; °20-'29 
6; ’26-'20% 
32; '27-'29 
73; ’21-29 


'24-'29% 
; '22-'29 
20; °27-'29 
10; '22-’29 
; ’22-'29 


; 724-29 
; ’27-’29 
; °22-’29 
; ’20-’29 
78; °22-’29 
17; ’22-'29 
; '26-’29 
; ‘Zea 
; 26-29 
; '22-’29 
; °24-29 
; '20-'29 
; °24-’29 


; '26-’29 

; '26-’29 

29; ’22-’29* 
1; ’22-’29* 


76; ’23-’29* 
35; ’24-’29 
; 724-29 
1929 
; ’26-’29 
12; "22-29" 
37; °22-’29 
5 °27-"29 
; ’25-'29 
15; ’22-’29 
70; ’20-’29 
6; ’22-’29 
7; °24-’29 
89; ’22-’29 
; ’27-'29 
; ’22-’29 
; 22-29 
5; °25-’29 
52; ’26-’29* 


26%- 7% 
623%4- 41% 
8Y4- 1% 


363%4- 29% 
48%- 30% 


84%- 70% 
1143%- 914% 
9534- 42% 
70%- 50% 
28%- 16% 
881%4- 65% 
159%4-125 

33 - 234% 
6654- 467% 
98%4- 70 

49%- 35% 


S8%2- 38Y 
914-71 
20 - 
831%4- 5 
5934- 
18914-137 
5834- 32 
19234-167 
144 -112% 
1284-10714 
265 -226 
132%- 933% 
97 - 78 


74%- 52% 
2335%%- 1538 
67%4- 50% 
77%4- 485% 
865%- 72% 
1644-145 

4434- 291% 
16%- 7% 
12334- 81% 
893%- 76 


6934- 343% 
11414-110% 
4614- 255% 
14%- 10% 
7914- 50% 
11874-1075 
10054- 79 
32 - 215% 
56%4- 35 
127° -116 
13634-101% 
291%4- 22% 
12914-10234 
75 - 55% 
847%4- 58 
4034- 31% 
47 - 253% 
4714- 
60%4- 50% 
673%- 54% 
8914- 703% 
6%- 2% 
138 - 97% 
50 - 41% 
24234-215 
99 - 43% 
105 - 86% 
38%4- 18% 
13934- 841 
151%4- 7% 
75%4- 60 
35 - 21% 
19834-16534 


6734- 47 
8014- 385% 
21934-16834 
52 - 405% 
2011-140 
43 - 31 
i - 
723%- 583/ 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 


FORBES for 





Prices 1930 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices % 


25 
47 
6 


31 
35 


76 
110 
93 
63 
26 


68 
134 
28 
58 
84 


° — 
> ND. POPS WU OS? 
0000» DNUMDA Ge: O- 


Bes 
Ww 
—_ 
we DW * 


——s 
Ni 
N 
WN HOPUMNBNWNN, Who : 
MO COOSfRlWUeNh--: 


5.8 
79 a | 
146 2 
39 ond 
0. asc 
16 «8630 
WT . Be 
i) ieee 
1146) 3.5 
a, - “ae 
11 7A 
Ber ec 
116 6.9 
86 7.0 
28 ye 
OO ass 
121 5.0 
HS «6 C70 
23 65 
118 2.9 
A 35 
79 2.5 
37 4.9 
2 33 
30 i414 
ss | Be 
60 6.7 
76 = 33.9 
ee 
111 4.5 
45 123 
227 44 
i ar 
92 4.4 
oo. te 
93 6.5 
i AS. 
65 77 
oe 
173 4.0 
Be. kee 
64 6.3 
182 44 
43 48 
178 28 
36 856 
a eke 
63 4.1 
(e) Year 


(p) Year ended 


(u) Plus 5% in 
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By The New York Evening Post Financial Expert 
FRANK J. WILLIAMS 





IF YOU MUST SPECULATE 








LEARN THE RULES 


HE AUTHOR of this book, a well-known market expert of one of 
the leading financial authorities among American newspapers, has 
studied the methods of the big Wall Street speculators at first hand for 15 





years, has sat in their councils, played the market with them, and learned 
how you may win by following their methods, and how you must lose by 
ignoring them. Frank J. Williams has set forth his hard-won experience in 


a series of rules-to-win that are few, brief, and to the point. 


The book has no get-rich-quick scheme to offer. Rather, the admirable 
advice here offered shows how dangerous all haphazard dabbling in stocks 
by amateur traders is, how the odds are all in favor of losing money and 
how, if you must speculate, learning some simple rules and applying them, 


can assure you good chances of winning. 


The general field covered by the book 


may be gathered from the table of con- Ditton a hanes 


tents. There is a great deal of valuable 160 Fifth Ave., New York City 


advice packed into these pages: Be A 
Bad Loser, The Mysterious Pool, Wall 
Street’s Work, Golden Rules, A Word 
On Stock Swindling, The Scalper, Where 
To Go For Information, Where Do You 
Belong, Tips, Short Selling, Dictionary 
of Wall Street Terms, Advice From The 
United States Steel Corporation. 
PRICE, $1.00. 


Please send me ______ 


RULES by Frank J. Williams, 


PRICE $1.00 


—-— 
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Demand for Farm Machinery 
Boosts Producers’ Sales 







FORBES for 


By WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE 





Leading Agricultural Implement Stocks 





. Stock 1929 . 

AST _ experience Approx. _. . Out- Earn- 1930 Range ucts and might encour- 
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low—as low as_ they companies in the in- 
may reasonably be expected to fall, ac- Prices of Crops Has dustry are International Harvester, Case 


cording to bankers. Business is poor and 
seemingly not getting much better. Some 
observers say it is scraping bottom. Divi- 
dends are being reduced or omitted. 

Such conditions are typical of a period 
preceding a long advance in the stock 
market, a study of past movements shows. 
Assuming, therefore, that conditions are 
favorable for stock purchases, what secur- 
ities should be selected? Stocks are 
bought as a rule with the hope—if not the 
expectation—of an advance in price within 
a reasonable length of time. It is impor- 
tant then that industrial conditions receive 
due consideration. 

In times of depression, when the begin- 
ning of a recovery seems near at hand, one 
should favor concentration of investments 
in industries that promise to do as well 
under adverse conditions as in times of 
prosperity and in particular companies that 
lead their industries. As the recovery gains 
momentum companies that may be expected 
to share in the improvement a year hence 
should receive consideration and as the 
market advances further one’s investment 
list should be broadened. 

There are comparatively few large con- 
cerns that will show higher earnings in the 
first half of this year than in the first six 
months of 1929, for not 
many industries have 


Little Effect on Vol- 
ume of Agricultural .- 
Implements as Move- 
ment for Increased 
Efficiency Gains 


done somewhat better, some companies 
showing exceptional gains. Electric and 
natural gas utilities have done almost as 
well as a year ago on the average, some 
concerns going ahead. 


if ippoes fact that buying of agricultural 
machinery has increased this year has 
aroused considerable wonderment in some 
parts of the financial district. It is ex- 
plained by those who have studied the 
situation by a growing desire on the part 
of agriculturists to install labor-saving ma- 
chinery and reduce costs. Equipment may 
be purchased on the installment plan and 
be paid for when crops are harvested. 
Crop conditions may have some effect 
on earnings of the companies, but the out- 
look is regarded as favorable, for smaller 
crops would mean higher prices for prod- 


Threshing, Caterpillar Tractor, Deere 
& Co., Minneapolis-Moline Power Imple- 
ment and Oliver Farm Implement. In- 
ternational, of course, is one of the largest 
and best known concerns of its kind in the 
world. 

Many of the companies handle a large 
export business, as well as domestic sales. 
Demand for American machinery contin- 
ues strong, although unfavorable credit 
conditions in some parts of the world have 
tended to check exports somewhat. 


y ese International Harvester Company 
is known throughout the world as one 
of the principal manufacturers of agri- 
cultural equipment and allied products, in- 
cluding tractors and binder twine. In the 
latter it probably is the world’s chief fac- 
tor. The company ranks high, too, in the 
field of motor trucks. Its organization in- 
cludes iron and coal lands as well as steel 
mills and manufacturing units in foreign 
countries. A by-product coke plant is in- 
cluded in the group. 

The company has outstanding $73,712,300 
of 7 per cent. $100 par cumulative pre- 
ferred stock out of an authorized issue of 
$100,000,000 and the common stock out- 
standing totals 4,409,185 shares, out of an 

authorized 6,000,000 
shares of no par value. 





been able to resist the 
unfavorable influence of 
quiet business  condi- 
tions much less to forge 
ahead. Some industries 
are doing better, such as 
in tobacco, where cigar- 
ette producers have been 
able to show a further 
increase in sales. De- 
mand for agricultural 
machinery has been 
larger in the face of de- 
clining commodity 
prices. The dairy 10 
products industry has 
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MILLIONS. of DOLLARS 


GROSS INCOME 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


1923 192¢ 1925 1926 


1927 


There is no _ funded 
debt. 

Dividends of 7 per 
cent. have been paid 
regularly on the pre- 
ferred since 1919 and 
dividends of 6 per cent. 
have been paid on the 
common in 1928, 1927, 
and 1921. From 1922 to 
1925 the common paid 
5 per cent. annually. 
Stock dividends have 
been paid from time to 


1928 time. 











For the year ending 
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December 31, net income of $36,779,997 
was reported, equal to $7.11 a share on 
common after preferred dividends, com- 
pared with $29,685,000, or $5.58 a share on 
the new stock, split on a four-for-one 
basis. 

The form of the common stock was 
changed at the end of 1928 from $100 par 
value to no par value, and four new shares 
were issued for each share of the old 
stock. 

The company has shown an increase in 
net income every year since 1921. Last 
year the increase was approximately 24 
per cent. over the 1928 figure. Ratio of 
assets to liabilities as of December 31 was 
over 6 to 1. The common dividend rate 
of $2.50 annually has been paid regularly 
since the four-for-one stock split-up which 
was made in 1928. 


ib igpe Case Threshing Machine Company 
manufactures an extensive line of 
agricultural equipment, specializing par- 
ticularly in an improved type of tractor 
and threshing machinery. 

The company has 194,470 shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding, on which earnings 
during 1929 amounted to $15.04 a share. 
The company is holding 28,175 shares of 
its $7 preferred stock in the treasury and 
has no funded debt. The total outstand- 
ing preferred stock amounts to $10,500,000 
of an authorized issue of $20,000,000. The 
outstanding common stock is valued at 
$19,470,000 of $20,000,000 authorized. 

Net income of $3,653,752, equal after 
preferred dividends to $20.42 a share on 
common stock, was shown on December 
31, as compared with a net income for 
1928 of $4,236,889 or $26.94 a common 
share. Net income for 1927 was $4,112,869 
and in 1926 was $3,817,429. 

The ratio of current assets to liabilities 
as of December 31 was better than 10 to 1. 
Dividends of $7 on preferred stock and of 
$6 on common stock have been paid regu- 
larly since 1928 and preferred stock has 
enjoyed accumulated dividends. 


HARTERED in California in 1925, 
the Caterpillar Tractor Company took 
over patents and equipment of predecessors 
and manufactures five sizes of tractors. 
They are being used in excavating, grad- 
ing, logging, snow removal and agriculture. 
The company has issued $10,000,000 five- 
year 5 per cent. convertible notes to be 
used in retiring current bank indebted- 
ness. The capital stock consists of 1,882,- 
240 shares of no par now outstanding out 
ot a total authorized issue of 2,500,000 
shares. 

Dividend payments of 75 cents regular 
and 25 cents extra were made March 15, 
and directors declared an extra dividend 
of 25 cents a share April 26 to be paid to 
holders of record of May 15 in addition to 
the regular quarterly dividend of 75 cents. 
Dividends at a $3 annual rate, however, 
have been paid only since 1929. In 1928 
a $2 annual rate was paid, while in 1927 
it was $1.30 a share. 

Net income for the quarter ended March 
31, before Federal taxes, amounted to $3,- 
365,832, or $1.79 a share as compared with 
$2,197,495, or $1.17 a share, in the corre- 
sponding quarter of last year. The latest 
balance sheet shows $2,093,051 in cash and 
$19,070,416 accounts receivable. 
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Are You Spending Too 
Much to Get Sales? 


—Do You Have to “Bribe” Your Dealers with Extra 
Discounts and Free Deals? 

—Is Your Advertising Expense Growing Out of 
Bounds? 

—Are You Confronted with “Frozen Merchandise” 
on Your Dealers’ Shelves? 

—Is the Consumer Unresponsive to Your Sales 
Appeals? 


IF YOUR PROBLEM 


Is to Keep Your Product Moving at a Lower 
Sales Cost, This Important New Handbook 
May Save You Thousands of Dollars of Waste. 


HOW TO STOP 


the profit leaks in selling! A difficult task when stiff competition calls for more and 
more sales pressure! Too often the fight for your share of business is so expensive that 
most of your profit is used up by the time your sales are made. To help you a u 
sales on a PROFITABLE basis, this valuable book has just been published. It 
different from any other book on selling methods previously written—first, because it is 
concerned not simply with sales at any cost—but with sales at LOW COST; and 
second, because, unlike the ordinary collection of theories, this book is a practical tool, 
loaded with concrete facts—one you can use as a reliable guide and reference manual 
every day of the week. The title of this book is: 


WATCH YOUR 
SELLING DOLLAR 


By ARCHIBALD M. CROSSLEY 
President, Crossley, Incorporated 


Just Published To Help Sales Executives Meet 
Today’s Changing Business Conditions! 


How much should you spend on your advertising? What should you expect from it? 
What -— “> do your dealers need, and what co-operation should you expect in 
return? hat should you do with unprofitable accounts? How shall you train your 
salesmen? How should you handle the chain store question? Who is your consumer? 
Where and why does he buy? The answers to these and a thousand more timely, vital 
questions are fully answered for you in this book. 


LOWER COSTS—GREATER PROFITS 


Until now the problem of manufacturers has been to get VOLUME—widest distribution 
and, greatest sales, and millions of dollars in advertising and sales effort have been 
expended to achieve that end. Today we have volume but sales costs continue to mount 
higher and _ higher and threaten to engulf the profits that should be legitimately earned 
on sales. Today the problem we face is the LOWERING of sales cost and INCREAS- 
ING of profits—the elimination of selling waste and the concentration of selling effort 
in the most lucrative markets. Where the eliminations can be made, and where con- 
centration should be focused, are shown you in this book. 


33 Valuable Charts in Color 


There are 33 graphic charts in color which you can adapt to your own business and 
which will enable you to see at a glance the possibilities open to you for increasing 
your sales at low cost. 


At Bookstores-—Or For Free Examination 


aan need send no money in advance. Fill in the coupon below, return to us, and we 

will gladly yo a copy of this book in your hands for five days’ free examination. 
Read it, apply its contents to your present problems, and then if entirely satisfied you can 
send us $5.00 in full payment. Otherwise you can return the book to us and you will 
owe us nothing. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Company, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Gentlemen: Send me a copy of “Watch Your Selling Dollar.” 


OI enclose $5.00. 
0) Send for examination. Within five days I will either remit $5.00 or return book. 






















FORBES for 
EERE & Co. is regarded as the largest 

producer of steel plows in the United 
States and is one of the leading manufac- 
turers of farm implements. Established in 
1837, the company was incorporated in 
Illinois in 1911. 

Earnings in 1929 were $68.60 on common 
stock, as compared with $37.50 in 1928. 

The company declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 30 cents a share on April 29 on 
new common stock lately issued and a stock 
dividend of 1% per cent. On April 29 the 
common stock was reduced from $100 par 
to no par and the preferred was reduced 
from $100 to $20 par value, while an issue 
of five new $20 par preferred shares for 
each old share and five new common for 
each old common was made. The $1.20 
annual dividend rate on the new common 
is equal to a $6 rate on the former com- 
mon. 

Dividends on common stock were $1 in 
1929 and $4.50 in 1928, the first year in 
which dividends were paid on common. 
On the preferred accumulated dividends of 
$9.75 and $41.25 were distribuated in 1927 
and 1926. 


HE Minneapolis-Moline Power Imple- 

ment Company manufactures such 
power machinery as tractors, threshers, 
combine harvesters, stationary engines, 
seeders and cotton planters and was in- 
corporated in Delaware in 1929 to take 
over existing companies which had been 
operating in this field for a generation or 
more. 

It has a capital stock of 100,000 no par 
cumulative convertible preferred total 
authorized stock outstanding and 700,000 
shares out of an authorized 1,500,000 shares. 
of common stock outstanding. The com- 
pany has no funded debt. No dividends 
have been paid on the common. 

The consolidated income account shows 
net income of $1,962,459 for 1929, $3,147,- 
227 for 1928 and $2,005,109 for 1927, equal 
to $1.87, $3.56 and $1.93, respectively, om 
the common shares. 


RGANIZED as a consolidation of 

three agricultural machinery manufac- 
turers and incorporated in Delaware in 
1929, the Oliver Farm Equipment Com- 
pany has become successor to the Oliver 
Chilled Plow Works, Nichols & Shepard 
Co., and Hart-Parr Co. It produces 
plows, harrows, planters, corn huskers, 
cultivators and tractors for the domestic 
and foreign markets. 

The company has an authorized capital 
stock of 300,000 shares of $6 prior pre- 
ferred, of which 2(0,000 are outstanding, 
750,000 shares of $3 convertible of which 
522,740 are outstanding, and 2,000,000 
shares of no par common of ‘which 387,044 
are outstanding. There is no funded debt. 
The preferred stock has no par. 

Consolidated income statements show net 
income of $3,094,478 for 1928 and $2,361,- 
782 in 1927 while the account for the year 
of 1929 indicates a net of $3,502,996. Lat- 
ter figure is equal to $17.51 a share on the 
$6 prior preferred, $5.57 on the $3 con- 
vertible participating stock and $1.97 on 
the common stock. During the past four 
years the company’s earnings have climbed’ 
steadily. 

The common stock has recetved no divi- 
dend to date. 
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New Issue 


$3,000,000 


General Bronze Corporation 
Ten-Year 6% Convertible Gold Debentures 


Dated May 1, 1930 Due May 1, 1940 


hi. 


Coupon Debentures in interch de inations of $1,000 and $500, registerable as to principal only Principal and interest payable at the 





principal office of the Trustee in New York City. Interest ye May | and November 1, without deduction for any normal Federal Income Tax, 
not exceeding 2% per annum. Redeemable at the option of the Company in whole or in part on forty days’ notice at any time to and including 
April 30, 1931 at 110 and accrued interest, thereafter to and including April 30, 1932, at 105 and accrued interest; thereafter to and including 
April 30, 1933 at 104 and accrued interest, thereafter to and including April 30, 1940 at % of 1% less each year and accrued interest. The Corporation 
will refund upon proper application the following taxes Pennsylvania, Connecticut, California or Minnesota personal property taxes not in excess of 
4 mills per annum, Maryland securities tax not in excess of 44, mills per annum, Michigan personal property tax not in excess of 5 mills per annum, 
or Massachusetts income tax not to exceed 6% per annum on the interest 





These Debentures will be convertible (subject to cash adjustment in lieu of fractional shares) into the Common Stock of the Corporation, at any time 
(unless called for prior redemption) after July 1, 1930 to and including January 1, 1931, at $35.00 per share and thereafter to maturity, at $40.00 
per share. If called for redemption, the conversion privilege will continue up to and including the tenth day prior to the date designated for redemp- 
tion. The Indenture will contain provisions designed to protect the value of the conversion privilege, but stock diyidends in the aggregate of eight 
shares of common stock on each one hundred shares of common stock may be paid in any calendar year without affecting the conversion price. 











The Common Stock is listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, Trustee. 


Mr. John Polachek, President of the Corporation, has summarized his letter to us as follows 


COMPANY: General Bronze Corporation is the largest concern in the United States engaged in the architectural metal indus- 

try. The Corporation was incorporated under the laws of the State of New York on November 21, 1927, acquir- 
ing all the property, business, and good-will of John Polachek Bronze & Iron Co., Inc., and Renaissance Bronze & Iron Works, 
Inc. During 1928 the Corporation acquired the entire assets and business of Roman Bronze Works, Inc., American Art Foundry, 
Inc., and the bronze and iron division of Tiffany Studios, and during 1929 the Corporation also acquired the entire assets and 
business of Wisconsin Ornamental Iron & Bronze Company, Guaranty Iron & Steel Company, Guarsteel Safety Stair Company, 
Flour City Ornamental Iron Company and Dominion Bronze & Iron, Limited. The Corporation owns and operates seven plants 
located in Long Island City and Corona, N. Y., Chicago, IIl., Minneapolis, Minn., Milwaukee, Wis., and Winnipeg, Canada. 
These plants, excepting the one at Winnipeg, are of brick and steel construction and contain approximately 600,000 square feet 
¢ —< ‘space. The Corporation also maintains, as an art gallery and show rooms, the entire building at 6 East 56th Street, New 

ork City. 


The predecessor companies have been engaged for many years in the manufacture of bronze, iron, aluminum, nickel and other 
metal work for architectural, ornamental, statuary and memorial purposes for public buildings, banks, commercial and office 
buildings, residences, theatres, etc., throughout the United States and in foreign countries. Many of the largest contracts placed 
within the last thirty years have been executed by one or the other of the predecessor companies. Due to the improved methods 
of manufacture, many of which were originated in the Corporation’s plants, production costs have been materially reduced, re- 
sulting in the rapidly increasing use of bronze and other non-ferrous metals in building construction as evidenced in modern 
structures throughout the country. 


CAPITALIZATION 
(Upon completion of present financing) 
Authorized Outstanding 
Ten-Year 6% Convertible Gold Debentures,.due 1940 (this issue) $5,000,000 $3,000,000 
Common Stock (without par value). ee ies Sey eee 500,000 shs.* 281,284 shs. 


There are also ouistanding $87,500 mortgage bonds on one of the Corporation's pants, due serially to July 1934 
*Including 6,496 shares in the Treasury and the requisite number of shares reserved for the conversion of the Debentures 


EARNINGS: The Corporation’s accounts are audited by Messrs. Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery, Accountants and Audi- 
tors. Consolidated earnings of the Corporation and subsidiary companies for the two years ended December 31, 
1929 were reported as follows: 





1928 192 
Gross Earnings on completed contracts and other income... $5,343,300.73 $8,897,265.42 
Cost of completed contracts, including depreciation of plants, 

machinery and equipment, administrative, selling and oper- 

SE INS, 655 66K ae ales © AlOlin w SO0k Ge Es BR Oe ee 4,353,133.12 7,643,801.06 
Net Earnings ...... ree ete ae ee ee eS See - $ 990,167.61 $1,253,464.36 
Annual interest requirements on $3,000,000 Ten-Year 6% Con- 

vertible Gold Debentures....... be eae ahs Bo) wa ae ‘ $180,000.00 


Net Earnings, as above, for 1929 are equivalent to approximately seven times annual interest requirements on these Debentures 
and, after setting aside a reserve for Federal Income Taxes, amounted to $4.01 per share on the 281,284 shares of Common Stock 
outstanding. After deducting annual interest requirements on these Debentures and without reflecting any benefits to be de- 
rived from this financing, the balance is equivalent to $3.37 per share. 


ASSETS: The total net assets of the Corporation as of December 31, 1929, after giving effect to this financing and deducting 
_all liabilities except these Debentures, amount to $9,319,426.09, of which $4,322,804.61 are net current assets, as 
compared with the present issue of $3,000,000 Ten-Year 6% Convertible Gold Debentures. 


EQUITY: The equity behind these Debentures, as represented by the outstanding common stock, at current market quota- 
tions, is approximately $9,000,000. 


PURPOSE OF ISSUE: The proceeds from the sale of these Debentures will be used for the purchase of additional proper- 
ties, general improvements, retirement of current obligations and for other corporate purposes. 


These Debentures are offered when, as and 2f tssued and received by us, subject to authorization by stockholders and 


approval of counsel All legal matters in connection with this issue will be passed upon by Messrs. White & Case, 
New York It 2 expected that definitiver temporary Debentures will be ready for delivery on or about May 27, 1930 


Price 99 and accrued interest, to yield over 6.10% 


G. E. Barrett & Co. 


Incorporated 
40 Wall Street New York 


The information contained in this advertisement, while not guaranteed, has been obtained from sources which we consider reliable. 


































































































INVESTMENT POLICIES 
THAT PAY, by Ray Vance— 
Mr. Vance’s followers are men 
with hundreds and men with 
millions. They are making 
plenty on their money—with- 
out speculating and without 


‘losing their peace-of-mind. 


They are guided: by definite 
policies. $4.00 


MAKING MONEY HAPPILY, 
by Herbert N. Casson— 
Riches and fame, success and 
happiness,—you can attain 
these without becoming a 
machine. $2.00 


THIRTEEN TIPS ON 
LUCK, by Herbert N. Casson 
—Carnegie knew how to find 
luck and it brought him a 
fortune of over $3,000,000. 
Edison knew, and so did 
Ford. Mr. Casson has known 
hundreds of lucky men, and 
he has investigated the 
reasons for their luck. $2.00 


HOW TO GET THE MOST 
OUT OF BUSINESS, by B. C. 
Forbes—Mere accumulating of 
wealth doesn’t make for real 
success according to this 
author. Relates the real aims 
of business and _ successful 
living. $2.50 


CREATIVE THINKERS, by 
Herbert N. Casson—The first 
scientific attempt to apply the 
principles of evolution to the 
activities of business, finance 
and public life. The first 
book to give a definite formu- 
la of progress applicable to 
human affairs. $2.00 


TIPS FOR TRAVELING 
SALESMEN, by Herbert N. 
Casson—A compact book full 
of the things any alert sales 
manager knows and wants 
to pass on to his men on the 
road. $2.00 


PSYCHOLOGY AND 
PROFITS, by Donald A. 
Laird—Modern executives are 
giving more and more per- 
sonal attention to developing 
their manpower. Psychology 
teaches them how to get the 
most loyalty, cooperation and 
performance out of every 
man. $3.50 


HOW TO SOLVE TYPICAL 
BUSINESS PROBLEMS, by 
William R. Bassett — This 
author has solved knotty 
problems for important busi- 
ness men. Maybe he can help 
you solve yours. You will 
find in Mr. Bassett’s book 
solutions for most business 
problems. $2.50 


FORBES for 


Books that Interest. 
Inspire and Imnetruct— 


Millions in Mergers 


By H. A. Toulmin, Jr. 


With an introduction by C. M. Chester, Jr., 
President of General Foods Corporation 


“Appearing in an age when literally hundreds 
of corporations are planning or consummating 
mergers with hundreds of other corporations, 
Mr. Toulmin’s book on the subject of mergers 
could not be more timely. The material con- 
tained in it, mainly because of the manner in 
which it is presented, should prove of interest 
not only to students of the present merger trend 
—if such students there be—but to business ex- 
ecutives in general. Even those whose partici- 
pation in affairs industrial and financial is con- 
fined to an examination of the day-to-day fluctu- 
ations of their favorite stocks and bonds—and 
their number is legion—can find something of 
value to themselves in these pages.”—Boston 
Evening Transcript. 


“Do Mergers Pay?”—“How to Merge Com- 
panies”*—“Mergers and the Law”’—These are 
typical chapter headings of Mr. Toulmin’s book 
on mergers. It sets forth lucidly the funda- 
mental principles underlying mergers, what 
makes them economically successful, legally 
safe and profitable as investments. Valuable 
in the light of present economic conditions to 
both the industrial and investing public. $3.50 


At the Larger Book Stores or Direct from Us. 
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B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Gentlemen: Please send me for FREE EXAMINATION the 


books checked below. After five days I will either return the 
books or,send you my remittance for them. 
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Oil Conservation 
Program Inadequate 


Stocks of Petroleum 
Continue to Increase 


By PAUL WAGNER 


alternate in the petroleum situation. 

Increased Spring consumption of 
products, plus partial success of conserva- 
tion measures in flush areas of production, 
bring seasonal rejuvenation without work- 
ing any fundamental change in a situation 
fraught with vast potential over-production. 

The petroleum industry’s hope for a mea- 
sure of profits in 1930 lies in its being able 
to so conduct itself that the worst of the 
potentialities may not be realized; its indi- 
vidual units, both large and small, so 
handling their operations as to bring sound 
economics into play in localized territories 
and thereby avoid the breaking down of 
the wider-flung business fabric. 

President E. B. Reeser of the American 
Petroleum Institute makes the point that 
over-production is even more costly now 
than it was years ago. In 1928, the total 
production in the United States exceeded 
900,000,000 barrels of crude oil, yet the pro- 
ducing industry realized less from that 
quantity of material than they obtained 
for 440,000,000 barrels in 1920. 

Recent industrial history records the 
various efforts to inaugurate successfully 
conservation steps in the curtailment of 
crude oil production. None of these 
reached the ideal sought by its sponsors, 
either in Oklahoma, Texas or California, 
where flush fields made the work neces- 
sary. Yet, figures cited by Mr. Reeser, 
indicate a saving to United States pro- 
ducers in 1929 of millions of dollars as a 
direct result of co-operative movements to 
curtail production. 


J ste: and disappointment continue to 


TP. HE favorable condition mentioned as 

being helpful to the 1929 situation 
continues in 1930, perhaps in a relatively 
greater degree of success when considered 
in percentage terms of results attained; 
but potential production as a whole, plus 
reserve areas under only partial develop- 
ment, now make the background of avail- 
able raw materials even greater than be- 
fore. 

All the oil produced in the United States 
from the discovery of the Drake well in 
1859 to the end of 1900 did not equal the 
domestic production of 1929, which reached 
the staggering total of 1,005,598,000 bar- 
rels. Because of co-operative measures in 
effect in California, Texas and Oklahoma, 
it is possible that curtailment in 1930 will 
hold the actual exploitation at or below 
the approximate level of last year, but 
this result will be attained only in the face 
of greater supplies available than the in- 
dustry has ever known. 

Declines in crude oil production recorded 
in March figures of the United States 
3ureau of Mines, which will be reflected 
also when April figures are issued about 
June 1, represent the first time since July, 
1928, when daily average exploitation has 
been below the 2,500,000 barrel level. 
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- Surplus Growth of 
Insurance Companies 


and Banks 


a and tremendous growth 
in the surplus accounts of insur- 
ance companies and banks has resulted 
from their operations during the last 
twenty-seven years, according to a survey 
of forty-five such companies recently 
made by Insuranshares Certificates 
Incorporated. 

The average annual gain during the 
period was 37% per annum. 

Insuranshares Certificates Incorpor- 
ated is an investment company special- 
izing in insurance and bank stocks. Full 
information will be gladly given by— 


Insuranshares Corporation 
of New York 


Underwriters and Distributors 


49 Wall Street 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
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Advice 
... FREE! 


Send the coupon below 
and receive, without obli- 


gation, future copi 
‘“‘Market Action’’ 


“Investment Outlook” for 
the next three weeks. 


Wetsel Market Bureau, Inc 
341 Madison Ave., New York City 


Please send, without obligation, your 
publications “Market Action” and 
“Investment Outlook” for the next 


three weeks. 
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made an island in Lake Michigan as the 
site for America’s first planetarium — 
the new Adler Planetarium. It contains 
the famous German scientific apparatus 
which will bring the vastness of the 
heavens within normal vision, by finger- 
touch electrical control. Commonwealth 
Edison Company provides the depend- 
able electric service. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 
Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 
162 consecutive quarterly dividends to its 
8 ockholders. Sen’ for Year Book, Stock 

listed on The Chicago Stock Exchange. 





















Investment Counselors 
for over a Quarter Century 








Paid For 
in Full 
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Brookmire Service is far 
more than simply a ‘‘Bul- 
letin Service’. A personal 
interest is taken in each 
client’s success. Every new 
subscriber is invited at the 
outset to list the securities 
he owns. 


In a surprisingly high per- 
centage of cases undesirable 
and unsafe stocks and bonds 
are found. Diversification 
frequently has been neglected. 


A Personal Report 


After a thorough study of the 
securities held has been made 
by our research and invest- 
ment staff, a report of any 
desirable changes is made. 
Thus, the subscriber is placed 
in a sound position, with his 
funds so allocated that he can 
make full use of Brookmire 
Service in building his estate. 


The importance of procedure 
of this sort cannot be over- 
estimated. And these person- 
al and expert surveys have 
caused clients to say, ‘“‘Brook- 
mire Service more than paid 
for itself almost before I real- 
ized I was taking ic.” 

A complete description of che way 
in which Brookmire functions to 
aid individual investors in keeping 
cheir capital safe and productive 
beyond the average is ready. The 
coupon will bring it co you— 
without obligation. 


BROOK MIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC. 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send me complete 
description of your Service. 
8-347 























FORBES for 


Dizest of 
CLoRPORATION 
NEWS 


American Can Co.—Plans construction 
of new $1,000,000 factory at Terre Haute, 
Ind. ¢! 


American Locomotive Co.—Dcclare:| 
quarterly dividend of $1 on common, re- 
ducing annual rate to $4, from $8. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
—Announced general rate reduction, in- 
volving all trans-Atlantic telephone con- 
versations between North America and 
Europe. Rate on each call is being low- 
ered by $15 for first three minutes and 
$5 for each additional minute. 

Celotex Company—B. G. Dahlberg, 
president, in statement to stockholders 
in reference to receivership suit, which 
was dismissed by the Delaware court, 
says, in part: “I wish to assure you 
that the Celotex company is in good 
condition and that its business is sound 
and prosperous. While we suffered from 
the general depression in November, 
December and January, our business 
began to change for the better in Feb- 
ruary and in March our business im- 
proved to the extent that the net profits 
for that month amounted to about $126,- 
000, against $116,000 in March, 1929.” 


Certain-Teed Products Corp.—Closed 
down some of less important plants and 
discontinued manufacture of less desir- 
able items in some lines. 

Chrysler Corp.—Introduced new line 
of Plymouth cars in five body styles, 
ranging in price from $590 to $625. 
Announced reduction in prices for 
Chrysler closed models of the 77 line, 
ranging from $200 to $350. Placed on 
display a new Dodge cab. 

Cities Service Co.—Stockholders of 
record May 29 will receive right to pur- 
chase a new issue of convertible deben- 
tures at par in the ratio of $4 principal 
amount of the debentures for each share 
of common stock held. Rights expire 
June 16. Proceeds, which will likely 
amount to approximately $120,000,000, 
together with surplus earnings for the 
year, will provide for construction, ad- 
ditional investments and extensions and 
additions to the properties planned for 
1930. 

Coca-Cola Co.—Lindsey Hopkins, a 
director, was quoted in part as follows: 
“Coca-Cola Co. is establishing new rec- 
ords for volume of sales and net profits.” 


Doherty (Henry L.) & Co.—Announced 
that construction would be begun imme- 
diately on a series of skyscrapers in the 
financial district of New York, the first 
unit to be a 63-story structure to cost 
approximately $15,000,000. 

Fox Film Corp—Acquired the Mid- 
land Circuit of Theatres, controlling 60 


theatres in Kansas, Missouri and Iowa. 
It is understood that more than $4,000,- 
000 was paid. 


General Electri«e Co.—A-~quired 85 per 
cent. of capital stock of Poege Electric 
Corp., a German concern. These shares 
will be turned over to the Saxon Works 
Light & Power Co., of Dresden, which 
will result in giving German General 
Electric a substantial interest in Saxon 
company. 


General Motors Corp.—Announced that 
$6,000,000 of no par preferred stock to 
be voted on by stockholders on May 26 
would be issuable in series identical in 
all respects except in respect of dividend 
rate and amount payable upon redemp- 
tion, such dividend rate and amount to 
be fixed by directors at time of creation 
of the respective series. All series would 
be cumulative as to dividends. Initially, 
1,875,366 shares would be issued as $5 
series with a cumulative dividend rate of 
$5 a share per annum and subject to 
redemption at $120 a share and accrued 
dividends. Offered to take over Winton 
Engine Co. through exchange of stock; 
basis 1 1-3 General Motors shares for 
each Winton common or convertible pre- 
ferred share. 


Interborough Rapid Transit Co.—Re- 
plied to New York Transit Commission’s 
order to purchase new cars costing ap- 
proximately $14,000,000 with a request 
that commission approve issuance by 
Interborough of $40,000,000 additional 5 
per cent. bonds, financing which Inter- 
borough estimated would be necessary 
to carry out terms of commission’s 
order. Commission refused approval. 


International Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.—Interest in the C. Lorenz Company 
of Germany was acquired from the Phil- 
ips Glow Lamps Corporation of Holland 
and amounts to about 75 per cent. 


Macy (R. H.) & Co.—Filed plans for 
$3,000,000 annex of 19 stories to present 
store in New York. 


Middle West Utilities, Co.—President 
Insull announced that an increase of ap- 
proximately 20 per cent. in generating 
capacity of system would result from 
projects completed or in progress dur- 
ing first four months of this year. 


Missouri Pacific Railroad—Van Swer- 
ingen interests, which recently acquired 
control, elected eight of seventeen di- 
rectors at the annual meeting of stock- 
holders. L. W. Baldwin, president, and 
eight others of the old directorate were 
reelected. 

Montgomery, Ward & Co.—Will open 
$1,000,000 department store in Jamaica, 
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Long Island. This is said to be the first 
step in a long-rumored invasion of the 
New York territory. 

National Cash Register Co.— May sales, 
although running behind those of May, 
1929, are said to be 50 per cent. ahead 
of April. 

National Dairy Products Corp.— 
Thomas H. MclInnery, president, stated 
profits so far this year had been larger 
than in same 1929 period, although dollar 
vclume of sales had been slightly less, 
due to generally lower level of prices for 
products sold. Recent warm weather 
stimulated ice cream sales. 

Radio Corp. of /*nerica—Action to 
test the legality of'“: rangements exist- 
ing” between,/the } aio Corporation, 
General Electric, Westinghouse Electric, 
American Telephone & Telegraph and 
six other corporations was started in 
the United States District Court at Wil- 
mington, Del. Among the principal de- 
mands of the Government were that R. 
C. A. Photophone, R. C. A. Victor, R. 
C. A. Radiotron and General Motors 
Radio Corporation be restrained from 
engaging in interstate and foreign com- 

merce, and that they be dissolved; that 

the defendants, except the Radio Cor- 

poration, be restrained from acquiring 
capital stock in that corporation or any 
of its subsidiaries; that the General 
Electric and Westinghouse be directed 
to divest themselves of stock in the R. 
C. A.; that the R. C. A. be directed to 
divest itself of property acquired from 
the General Electric and Westinghouse 
pursuant to the plan of consolidation 
and that the defendants be perpetually 
enjoined from monopolization or com- 
bination or conspiracy to restrain inter- 
state trade and commerce. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Announced 
prepayment of freight on merchandise 
shipped to customers, which was begun 
in Summer of 1929 by company and 
Montgomery Ward & Co., would be 
eliminated when the Summer catalog 
goes into effect. Prepayment of postage 
will be retained. 


Standard Oil Co. of N. J.—Advanced 
tank car price of gasoline % cent a 
gallon to 9 cents. 

United Corp.—Offered to acquire ap- 
proximately 25 per cent. of the outstand- 
ing common stock of Columbia Gas & 
Electric Corp. on basis of 1-3 share oi 
United $3 preferred, bearing cumulative 
dividends from July 1, 1930, and 1% 
shares of United common for each share 
Columbia common. If plan is consum- 
mated, United Corp. intends to pay a 
dividend of 50 cents on its common in 
October, 1930. - 

U. S. Steel Corp.—Operating at a shade 
below 80 per cent. of capacity towards 
end of May compared with slightly above 
that figure early in the month. 

Wabash Railway—Received I. C. C. 
permission to use its Lehigh Valley hold- 
ings as collateral for short term notes, 
affording capital to acquire Wheeling & 
Lake Erie stock. 

Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc.— Acquired 
National Radio Advertising, Inc., an or- 
ganization devoted to preparation, sale 
and broadcasting of electrically recorded 
radio programs. 











General Asphalt Co. 


Analyzed in our latest Weexty Review 


Copy F-157 on request 


PRINCE & WHITELY 


Established 1878 
New York Stock Exchange Chicago Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 


25 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
UPTOWN OFFICE: HOTEL ST. REGIS 
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Sound 


Investment Securities 


WW: HAVE just prepared a list of 


carefully chosen income pro- 
ducing bonds and stocks to assist 
investors in the proper selection 
of Sound Investment Securities. 


A copy of this list may be had on request 
Ask for AF-306 


Investment Securities 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
100 W. Monroe Street 30 Broad Street 
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Wall Street 
Ventures and 
Adventures 


RICHARD D. WYCKOFF’S 
New Book Gives Invaluable Ad- 
vice For All Speculators 





Founder of “Magazine of Wall Street” 
Tells How Livermore Trades at a Profit 





New York, May 28. 


OW Liver- 

more reads 
the tape, avoids 
“danger spots,” 


judges the merits 
of a stock, takes 
profits, decides 
when trading con- Richard D. Wyckoff 
ditions are favorable—as told per- 
sonally to the author—are invalu- 
able features of this fascinating 
picture of the inner workings of 
Wall Street. 

The book also gives inside de- 
scriptions of how other great trad- 
ers—Morgan, Keene, Durant, 
Rogers, Harriman — have actually 
formed pools, influenced prices, 
taken profits; and tells how every- 
one who wishes to speculate can 
follow the methods of the experts. 

Here is the real “low down” on 
Wall Street, and on the speculative 
tactics which bring success there, 
written by a conspicuously suc- 
cessful advisor, broker, and finan- 
cial publisher. “Filled with prac- 
tical information of great inter- 
est to. all 
traders!” — 


part Vf NILES Chi 
UN SHOMNIUETS / hehe 


N cE “| Commerce. 
‘ je Til 
=k 1° Price $5.00 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York. 
Please send me a copy of F6 
Wall Street Ventures and Adventures, $5.00. 


OI will remit $5 in 10 days or return book. 
(J Check is enclosed. 0 Send C. O. D. 

















Address 
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Memes Comnectioni. <.........c.cccecccccccccscscess 
(Please fill in) 


Sent on approval only in U. S. and Canada 











Automobile Production Steady 


No Signs of Real Up-Turn—Ford Running 


FORBES for 


Ahead of 1929—Good Demand for Trucks 
By WALTER BOYNTON 


STEADY grind, at figures well 
A below the 1929 levels, and at 

the same time well above those 
of the year 1928, characterizes the pres- 
ent picture of the automotive industry. 
Since production passed the 100,000 unit 
weekly mark, several weeks ago, the 
pace has been held with only the most 
minor changes to distinguish one week 
from another. Any favorable week to 
week sales activity has been promptly 
reflected at the factories, and any small 
let-up has been the immediate signal 
for a corresponding curtailment. Never 
in its history has the industry had its 
eye so closely glued to the sales ther- 
mometer. 

There have been some charges in prin- 
cipal sales plans, but the major factor 
in the situation has been a sluggish pub- 
lic. The practice of “making the old 
car do,” or of replacing it in time of 
need with either a used car of late 
model or a new car of the 1929 lines 
has been very general, all over the 
country. 


Industrial and _ financial observers 
have been setting the date of the dawn 
of better things forward, ever since the 
year opened. It was generally known 
that the first quarter would be small, 
compared with last year, and the feel- 
ing was expressed that the second quar- 
ter would make a better showing. Now 
that six months’ history has been writ- 
ten, there is feeling that perhaps the 
third quarter will mark a real upturn 
and numerous shrewd industrialists and 
bankers are saying that only the final 
quarter may be counted on to register 
a real come-back. 


| the meantime, mid-year finds the 
average dealer with his nose well 
above water, so far as used car and last 
year stocks are concerned—and with only 
a moderate stock of 1930 products avail- 
able. The factories have steadily refused 
to push production and have played a 
waiting game with the distributors, de- 
termined to reverse the slate and es- 
tablish once more a sellers’ market. 


Ford has been running ahead of 1929 
production lately, and Chevrolet has 
been operating at close to 80 per cent. 
of the high record of last year’s heavy 
activity. 

Cold figures of sales in the first quar- 
ter show a total of a few over 690,500 
new passenger cars registered in the 
United States. While this is practically 
50,000 above the 1928 mark, it is about 
42,500 below the 1929 total. So far as 
March individually was concerned, the 
total registrations were 298828, with 
Ford responsible for 41.15 per cent., and 
Chevrolet for 24.63 per cent., a total of 
65.78 per cent. Following these were ten 
other individuals and groups, that sold 
enough cars for registration to bring 


the twelve contributors that could in 
any way be considered as “principal” 
up to 93.26 per cent. Sixteen other in- 
dividuals and groups—and the miscel- 
laneous makers—were forced to divide 
the remaining 6.74 per cent. among 
themselves, with the result that not one 
of them could be credited with even 
so much as 1 per cent. The miscellane- 
ous group actually accounted for only 
262 cars, or less than 1/10 of 1 per cent. 
of March registrations. The very minor 
share of business was naturally taken 
by the highest priced cars—and some 
in the medium range. 


W ITHOUT complete, official figures 
yet available, April registrations 
look like about 400,000 and the strong 
probability is that May will show: only 
very moderate rise above the April level. 
As sales are recorded, it is more and 
more evident that the medium-priced 
cars have been the hardest hit of any, 
this year, since the high-priced offer- 
ings have shown new and even surpris- 
ing strength. 

Trucks have fairly held their own, 
comparatively, with May seen as regis- 
tering the peak of activity for the year. 
The heavy-duty trucks have demon- 
strated strength and overseas demand 
for these has been of material value 
in keeping production up. 

There has been repeated note in this 
department of a changed feeling on the 
part of the factories toward the used 
car problem. The old attitude that the 
dealer was the responsible party in this 
connection has undergone an alteration. 
At this writing, a comprehensive plan 
is afoot that ought to do more than 
anything yet proposed to put the whole 
used car operation on a sounder basis. 
This, and the sincere efforts to further 
the junking programs all over the coun- 
try cannot fail to work tremendous good 
in the long run. 

Abuses, incidental to any enormously 
large operation, have crept into sales 
transactions and while they were known 
in boom times they escaped immediate 
attention and correction. There has been 
recent opportunity to give them needed 
medicine. Conferences, in which both 
sides were heard, between manufacturer 
and dealer, have been numerous and 
while there has been no real revolution, 
there has resulted a better understand- 
ing, with promise of bettered conditions. 

Reflecting the marked delay in devel- 
opment of sales volume this year, thirty 
leading automobile parts and accessories 
companies report earnings for the first 
quarter that show a decline of 45.2 per 
cent. from last year’s figures. Of the 
twenty companies reporting, eighteen 
are paying dividends on the common 
and of the eighteen dividend-payers, 
thirteen report earnings in excess of re- 
quirements for the period. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
Booklets 
* 


The following booklets, 
pamphlets, etc., will be 
sent free on request by 
the companies mentioned 


1930 
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Industrial Survey of Tulsa—Interested 
executives are invited to send for this 
new book. Address, Industrial Commis- 
sion, Tulsa Chamber of Commerce, 
Dept. H., Tulsa, Okla. 


Bakelite Molded—Booklet 43-M, de- 
scribing this versatile product with its 
applicability to so many industrial uses 
is offered free by Bakelite Corporation, 
247 Park Avenue, New York. 


How Best to See the Pacific Coast— 
An illustrated booklet to help tourists 
has been prepared by the Southern Pa- 
cific. For a copy write to H. H. Gray, 
531 Fifth Avenue, New York, or O. P. 
Bartlett, 310 So. Michigan Blvd., Chi- 
cago. 


Safety First Films—Complete motion 
picture films showing a series of non- 
skid tests of all types of tires on snow 
and ice and on wet pavement will be 
furnished to automobile clubs and other 
organizations for use in safety first cam- 
paigns by General Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio. Car owners can obtain 
illustrated bulletins of these tests. 


An Easy Way to Chart Your Corre- 
spondence—A booklet on the Ediphone 
bears this caption. Available from 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


Management, Men and Motives— 
Facts on group insurance are set forth 
in this booklet of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

The Around South America Cruise— 
An illustrated pamphlet describing a 
cruise which the S.S. Los Angeles is to 
make next Fall may be obtained from 
the Travel Department of the Ameri- 
can Express Company, or the Los An- 
geles Steamship Co., 730 South Broad- 
way, Los Angeles. 

Thermolier—A booklet illustrating 
fourteen important features of this unit 
heater is offered by its manufacturer, 
Grinnell Co., Inc., 250 West Exchange 
Street, Providence, R. I. 

Outstanding Features of the P. G. 
and E.—A complimentary copy of this 
booklet is available from Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., 245 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


Market Analysis of Half the Nation— 
A new market book for sales executives 
is available without obligation from 
Louisville Industrial Foundation, Inc., 
616 Columbia Building, Louisville, Ky. 

Bulletin 1026—Gives details about the 
advantages of Strowger P-A-X, the in- 
ternal telephone system manufactured 
by Automatic Electric, Inc., 1033 West 
Van Buren St., Chicago. 











AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS 
POWER CORPORATION 


New York Grand Rapids St. Louis 


Dividend Notice 
The Board of Directors of American Commonwealths 
Power Corporation has declared the following dividends: 


PREFERRED STOCK 
The regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share on the First 
Preferred stock, Series A, payable August 1, 1930, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business July 15, 1930. 
The regular quarterly dividend of $1.62 per share on the 
First Preferred stock, $6.50 Dividend Series, payable August 
1, 1930, to stockholders of record at the close of business July 


15, 1930. 


The regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 per share on the 
First Preferred stock, $6 Dividend Series of 1929, payable 
August 1, 1930, to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 


ness July 15, 1930. 


The regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share on the 
Second Preferred stock, Series A, payable August 1, 1930, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business July 15, 1930. 


COMMON STOCK 

The regular quarterly dividend of 1/40 of one share, (242%) 
payable in Class A Common stock on July 25, 1930, on each 
share of Class A and Class B Common stock, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business June 30, 1930. 

Where the stock dividend results in Fractional shares Scrip 
certificates for such fractions will be issued which can, at the 
option of the stockholders, be consolidated into full shares by 
the purchase of additional Fractional shares. The Company 
will assist stockholders in the purchase of additional Fractional 


shares. 


Checks and stock certificates in payment 
of dividends will be mailed in due course. 


May 14, 1930. 





ALBERT VERMEER, Treasurer. 























SECURITIES MARKET 
NEW YORK 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


(INCORPORATED 1862) 








MEMBERSHIP LISTS 


The following Produce 
Exchange membership 
lists may be obtained on 
application to Room 216, 
No. 2 Broadway, New 
York City: 


Qualified Members of 
the Securities Market. 


Qualified Members’ 
Firms. 


Members of other lead- 
ing exchanges:— 


(a) Registered under Com- 
mission Rules of Pro- 
duce Exchange. 

(b) Represented in mem- 
bership of Produce 
Exchange. 
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Natural Gas 


twice as efficient as 
Manufactured Gas, yet 
its cost is only about 
one-half as great—a 
fact which is reflected 
in the rapidly increas- 
ing use of Natural Gas 
in industry. 


From an investment 
standpoint this major 
industry is discussed in 
our new booklet on 
Natural Gas, a copy of 
which will be gladly 


mailed on request. 


E.R. DIGGS & CO., INC. 
Specializing since 1914 in 

Public Utility Securities 

46 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 


Please mail copy of booklet ‘“‘“A New 
Era in Natural Gas.’’ 
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Who Are The People That Pass By -_ oe niga 


Our Windows Today «+ And What ‘a 
Do They Want To Buy? eee The following booklets. 


pamphlets, etc., will be 
sent free on request by 
the companies mentioned 































—This Book Shows You How to Get 







YOUR Share of Business From a Public ‘How Much Should Your Money Earn 
That Has Radically Changed Its Buying —Interestingly discusses a _ pertinent 
Habits question. Write for free copy to Caldwell 






and Company, 420 Union Street, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 











How does the American public spend its dollars today? People no United Investment Assurance Com- 
longer buy the things they used to nor do they buy in the same way pany—A new brochure on this com- 
or in the same places as before. The mavies, the automobile, the pany, prepared by its fiscal agent, 
radio, and many other modern factors have changed their ideas of Founders Securities Trust, National 
what they want and need. And today the live business man with his Union Bank Building, Boston. Will be 


ear to the ground, adopts new designs for his products, introduces 
other lines, changes his merchandising tactics and finds new appeals ; 
to the consumer’s buying appetites. Stock Market Profits—Describes test 


methods employed in stock market trad- 
ing. Offered free by American Institute 
of Finance, 260 Tremont Street, Boston. 







sent free on request. 






Here is a book written for you which presents for the first time an 
accurate picture of today’s buying public—not a book of statistics, 
but a careful, searching analysis of human beings in an American 







Metropolis—how they live—what they earn—what they want—what Weekly Market Letter—Analyzes 
makes them buy; a book which every chain store man will find of Electric Bond & Share, General Motors, 
extreme value in charting, merchandising, and advertising policies for Penick & Ford and Warner Brothers 
his store. . Pictures and comments on the general 







situation. Copy on request. Tobey & 
Kirk, 25 Broad Street, New York. 
I HE P ASSING The Story of Wall Street’s Greatest 
Skyscraper—An illustrated booklet de- 
scribing the erection of the new 70-story 
f NORMALC Y Manhattan Company Building, New 
O York, and Starrett securities, which 
share in the ownership and profits of 
by Charles W. Wood this building. Contains also a brief his- 


tory of New York’s skyscrapers from 
the earliest days. Copy upon request. 



































Mr. Wood gathered the material for this book from a personal investi- G. L. Ohrstrom & Company, 36 Wall 

gation into the life of a typical American city. He went into the Seveet Mew York 

homes, into the stores and factories, into the movies and the restau- : ae 

rants—he met and spoke intimately with all classes of people—business Lefcourt National Bank & Trust Com- 

men, laborers, mechanics, waitresses, professional men and women, pany—-A 16-page brochure, describing 

young folks and old, and from them he got the simple, human, this company’s history, management, 
4 enormously enlightening facts which he has set down for you un- progress and prospects. Prepared by 

varnished in this book. Normandie National Securities Corpora- 


tion, 521 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


A New Era in Natural Gas—A discus- 
sion of the natural gas industry from 
the investment standpoint. Available 


What Leading Chain Store Journals Say: 


Chain Store Review: Chain Store Age: from A. R Diggs & Company, Inc., 46 
. . 7? 3 
“Leaders in the chain-store industry “This book tells the truth about Cedar Street, New York. 
are realizing today that a sympathetic the chains. To those who are genu- q oes 
understanding of _ ee ae PRICE inely eeeetine in the part gage S-347—Gives complete description of 
they serve may one of their are playing in our national life and _ . : 
greatest assets. Thus this book should $3.00 the part they are destined to play, the way Brookmire Economic Service 
appeal to them. . . It challenges we heartily recommend ‘The Passing functions to serve investors. Write for 
thought on every page . . . commands of Normalcy’ by arles W. Wood. : 4 a 
the attention of business leaders who . . . It is a book which no one inter- It, to 551 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
enjoy original and stimulating writ- ested in the so-called chain store Making Money in Stocks—This book- 
ing.” question can afford to miss.” 
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Construction Volume Holds Up 


Decline in Metropolitan Area Partially 


Offset by Gains 


in Other Sections 


By FRANK E. PERLEY 


ESIDENTIAL construction, which 
Ri: former years constituted such an 

important item in the nation’s build- 
ing program, seems to be picking up again. 
This class of projects, gradually decreas- 
ing in relative volume for months past, 
again figures more prominently in the sta- 
tistics which observers follow so closely 
in studying the trend of construction. 

The revival in residential work, now 
particularly noticeable in New England, 
the Middle Atlantic States, Southern 
Michigan and the St. Louis territory, is 
encouraging. Even in Chicago and states 
adjacent to Illinois, where the industry has 
been experiencing particularly slack times, 
residential projects are starting in large 
volume again and a similar trend is re- 
ported from New Orleans and the Atlantic 
Coast States down Florida way. 

Mortgage money undoubtedly is coming 
out more freely for the financing of resi- 
dential work, not in such liberal volume as 
was the case three or four years ago, but 
more generally than during the closing 
months of 1929 and the early months of the 
current year. But, while this encouraging 
change in conditions is quite obvious, it is 
also the fact that not yet is the volume of 
available mortgage money as large as had 
been anticipated by many leaders in the 
industry. Projects for which these funds 
are sought are being analyzed with great 
care, and it is a healthy sign that the ten- 
dency is to decline loans sought by specu- 
lative builders. For sound residential pro- 
jects, however, and for individual home 
construction the mortgage market is be- 
coming easier from month to month and 
the effect of this condition on the industry 
as a whole is naturally proving beneficial. 

In the smaller cities of the country and 
in the towns, it is shown by the National 
Building Survey Conference, mortgage 
funds continue to improve both as to avail- 
ability and volume, and in many sections 
where there had been an overbuilding of 
moderate-priced homes the surplus seems 
to have been absorbed gradually. 


A> the Summer season approaches, it is 
very evident that the nation’s total 
volume of construction is being held down 
by the absence of normal activity in New 
York City and in the metropolitan area. 
During the first four months of 1929 the 
contracts awarded in New York and vicin- 
ity for all classes of construction work 
totalled nearly $410,000,000, while this 
year’s total for the corresponding period 
was only $336,000,000. 

The April awards agg-egated $101,000,- 
000, as against $153,000,000 during April 
a year ago. A better showing than this had 
been looked for, and further disappoint- 
ment is seen in the fact that contemplated 
construction reported in the metropolitan 
area during April this year amounted to 
less than $200,000,000 as compared with 
$361,000,000 for the same month a year 


ago. 


In other sections of the United States 
much is being done to offset the recession 
in New York and vicinity. New projects 
are being planned on such a large scale 
that the nation’s aggregate of contem- 
plated construction was reported at nearly 
$250,000,000 more than the March total this 
year and about $15,000,000 more than for 
April a year ago. In the New England 
States particularly the prospects for in- 
creasing activity are bright, new projects 
to cost upward of $190,000,000 being re- 
ported from that section during April 
alone. 

A large increase in contemplated projects 
also is reported from the Middle Atlantic 
States, while in Pittsburgh, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky and that section, the reports fore- 
shadow greatly increased activity during 
the Summer and Fall months. Out on the 
Pacific Coast, where the industry has been 
far from normally busy for many months, 
a decided improvement is under way, and 
in Georgia, Florida and adjacent states 
even greater activity is foreshadowed. 


HE most impressive development thus 

far this year has been the volume of 
contracts awarded for public works and 
utilities projects. Each month since Jan- 
uary this class of contracts has led all 
others, yet the indications are that before 
July 1 a large number of additional con- 
tracts for similar projects will be let and 
that these contracts will make a very im- 
posing aggregate. This class of construc- 
tion is being pushed in practically every 
section of the United States and it is evi- 
dent that the captains of industry are ad- 
hering faithfully to their promise to Pres- 
ident Hoover last Winter that they would 
proceed with their construction program on 
a more extensive scale than had been 
planned originally to be undertaken dur- 
ing 1930. 

On the basis of contracts awarded during 
the first four months of the year the na- 
tion’s total expenditures for construction in 
1930 would fall below the 1929 aggregate 
by a billion dollars or more. But there is 
no logical reason for anticipating any such 
development. The next two or three 
months will furnish a more satisfactory 
guide as to the probabilities, and unless a 
decided recession in normal activity comes 
before Labor Day, the 1930 volume of con- 
struction undoubtedly will come up to the 
expectations of those who have been pre- 


dicting at least a $9,000,000,000 year. 





George’ E. Roberts, vice-president of 
the National City Bank, has accepted 
appointment by the League of Nations 
as a member of the gold delegation sub- 
division of the League’s financial com- 
mittee. 

George T. Mortimer has been elected 
president of the New York Title & 
Mortgage Company, succeeding Harry 
A. Kahler, who becomes chairman. 
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BOND INTEREST 


With Utmost 
Safety of Principal 











With their principal intact and 
still at work, the original Bond 
holders of CREDITSERVICE, Inc., 
a leading Industrial Banking In- 
stitution, for over 7 years have 
enjoyed income payments aggre- 
gating 434% Interest and 98% 
Profit Sharing. 


A Customer Market is maintained 
at purchase price of 100, less 9% 
brokerage after one year from 
purchase. 


Coupon brings full information. 


CREDIT SERVICE 
ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Graybar Bidg., N. ¥., Lexington 2596 


NAME. 
ADDRESS. 
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Conservative 


Investments 


Complete statistical facilities 


Monthly investment sugges- 
tions mailed upon request. 


Normandie 
National 
Securities 
orporation 
PAID-IN CAPITAL $5,000,000 
521 Firtn AVENUE 
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FORE! 


Get the 
GOLFERS’ 


Business 








GOLF TEES in patented 
container. Your: adver- 
tising message attractively 
displayed on cover. Every 
golfer must have tees. 


T-Books Make Friends 


Write for Samples and 
Prices 


T-BOOK, INC. 


M148 W. Larned, Detroit, Mich. 
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UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


v 


A cash dividend of sixty-five cents 
(65c) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable July 1, 1930, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business June 2, 1930. 


WILLIAM. M. BEARD, Treasurer 

















Monongahela West Penn 
Public Service Company 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of the Monon- 
gahela West Penn Public Service Com- 
pany has declared quarterly dividend No. 
28 of one and three-quarters per cent 
(43%¢ per share) upon the 7% Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock, for the quarter 
ending June 30, 1930, payable July 1, 
1930 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 16, 1930. 


S. E. Mitter, Secretary. 



































GEORGE A. FULLER COMPANY 


7th Street & Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


At a meeting held today, the directors of this com- 
pany declared the regular quarterly dividend of one 
dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) on each share of its 
Cumulative and Participating Prior Preferred Stock, 
issued and outstanding, payable on July ist, 1930, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on June 
10th, 1930, and the regular quarterly dividend of one 
dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) on each share of its 
Cumulative and _ Participating Second Preference 
Stock, issued and outstanding, payable on July Ist, 
1930, to stockholders of record at the close of business 
on June 10th, 1930. 

Dated, New York, May 7th, 1930. 


B. M. FELLOWS, Treasurer 





LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE” 
May 21st, 1930 


HE Board of Directors of Loew’s Incor- 

porated has declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 75c per share on the out- 
standing Common Stock of this Company, 
payable june 30th, 1930 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on the 14th 
day of June 1930. Checks will be mailed. 


DAVID BERNSTEIN 


Vice President & Treasurer 








Auerican TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


F= 163rd Dividend 
A %\ Tue regular quarterly 
' "| dividend of Two Dollars 
& @#~ and Twenty-Five Cents 
Se” — ($2.25) per share will be 
paid on July 15, 1930, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 

June 20, 1930. 
H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 








AMERICAN WATER WorRKS 
_ 0 LECTRIC (OMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
(of Delaware) 
NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 
A regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 

per share on the $6 Series. First Pre- 
ferred Stock of the Company, for the 
quarter ending June 30, has been de- 
clared payable July 1, 1930, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on June 12, 1930. 

W. K. Dunsar, Secretary. 






































TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a distri- 
bution of $1.00 per share on the Company’s 
2,540,000 shares of capital stock without nominal 
or par value, payable on June 16, 1930, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on June 2, 1930. Stockholders will be advised 
later as to what portion of said distribution is 
from Free Surplus and what from Reserve for 


Depletion. 
H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 





E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 

Wilmington, Del., May 19, 1930. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared 
a dividend of $1.00 per share on the outstanding 
$20.00 par value common stock of this Company, 
payable on June 14, 1930 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on May 29, 
1930; also dividend of $1.50 a share on the out- 
standing debenture stock of this Company, pay- 
able on July 25, 1930 to stockholders of record 

at the close of business on July 10, 1930. 
CHARLES COPELAND, Secretary. 





National Power & Light Company 
$7 Preferred Stock Dividend 

The regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 per 
share on the $7 Preferred Stock of National 
Power & Light Company has been declared for 
payment July 1, 1930, to holders of record at the 
close of business June 14, 1930. 

A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 
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INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” may consult the Inquiry De- 

partment for information and opinions concerning 
investments. The fee is $2 for each security, or $5 for 
three. Letters should be addressed to 


Inquiry Department 


120 Fifth Ave., New York 




















KEYS TO SUCCESS 


By B. C. FORBES 
Sent prepaid in U. S. om receipt of $2.00 
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FORBES for 


A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


True Friends 

John and Inez had been married only 
a short time when John was required 
to take a fifty-mile business trip with- 
out his wife. 

Starting in the morning he swore he 
would return for the 7 o’clock dinner. 
But 7 o’clock found him absent. The 
hours went by and still no husband. 

When 10 o’clock came the frantic 
bride sent this telegram to a friend of 
his in each of five towns through which 
he would pass: 

“John is missing. Much worried. Have 
you seen anything of him?” 

John reached home at midnight, hav- 
ing had engine trouble on the way, and 
soon the answers began to arrive. Each 
telegram read: 

“John is all right. He is spending the 
night with me.”—$5 prize to M. E. Har- 
per, Wake Forest, N. C. 


Service Improvement! 


“Fare, please! Fare!” 

The passenger gave no heed. 

“Fare, please!” 

Still the passenger was oblivious. 

“By the ejaculatory term, ‘Fare’,” said 
the conductor, “I imply no reference 
to the state of the weather, the com- 
plexion of the admirable blonde you ob- 
serve in the contiguous seat, nor even 
to the quality of the service vouchsafed 
by this philanthropic corporation. I 
merely alluded in a manner perhaps 
lacking in delicacy, but not in concise- 
ness, to the monetary obligation set up 
by your presence in this car and sug- 
gest that you liquidate.” 

At this point the passenger emerged 
from his trance.—Prize of Forbes book 
te H. V. Coler, New York, N. Y. 


Excess Baggage 


“It is hard for a woman to under- 
stand statistics,” said a Government offi- 
cial to a friend. 

“I guess that is so,” said the other. 
“I told my wife the other day that for 
every passenger the railways of this 
country transported two tons of freight, 
and she wanted to know why the pas- 
sengers were allowed to carry so much 
baggage.”—Wall Street Journal. 


Tact 

Our Inquiring Reporter: “Mr. Biddle, 
to what do you attribute your success 
as an electrical appliance salesman?” 

Salesman G. B.: “To the first five 
words I utter when a lady answers the 
door—Miss——, is your mother in?’”— 
Exchange. 

Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
and presents a Forbes book for each 
story used. 





